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INTRODUCTION 


After its election defeat in 1959 a dispute broke out in the 
Labour Party over the ‘ image ^ of itself which had been pro¬ 
jected on to the public consciousness. 

In 1929 - thirty years earlier - the National Church suffered 
a comparable defeat at the hands of the electors (or, more 
strictly, their representatives); the Revised Prayer Book which 
had the overwhelming support of both Convocations of clergy 
was rejected by the House of Commons. 

Perhaps because a knowledge of depth-psychology was not 
then common property no question seems to have been raised 
of the ‘ image * of the Church in the mind of a nation to which, 
in some sense or other, it belongs. That omission has never 
been made good. 

Fairly shortly it is hoped that the Revised Canons will be 
laid before Parliament. A greater interest on the part of the 
nation in religion than at any time in the last forty years will 
then be given an opportunity of expression. Upon what con¬ 
ception of the Church will that expression be based? 

What picture exists in the minds of most people of the 
Church and the part which it ought to play in the nation’s life? 
Is it the picture which practising Christians want the public to 
have? Has the public got the correct image, heard the Church’s 
message rightly, and rejected it as presenting a false view of 
life? If not, where does the fault lie? With the clergy? With their 
publicity? With the people who go to Church? The people who 
don’t go? These are some of the questions which this book 
attempts to raise. 

Perhaps it should have been written by a layman since one of 
my contentions is that laymen get a much better picture of 
what the Church is really like than the clergy do. And for this 
reason, if for no other, a large part of the initiative in correcting 
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the image ought to come from them. It is, of course, true that a 
layman or anyone who, like myself, tries to write from a 
layman’s point of view is likely to ignore or by-pass many of 
the problems which confront those in positions of power. I 
hope that that does not matter too much. For the malaise from 
which I believe the Church of England to be suffering - and 
other Churches in their degree - is not one which an adjust¬ 
ment here or there in the ecclesiastical machinery will correct. 
It is one which springs from an altogether mistaken attitude 
towards the Church itself. And it calls for a willingness on the 
part of all ranks to forget some - perhaps many - of the ideas 
which the word ‘Church’ evokes. 

A stranger walks into a church to ‘see what it’s like’. The 
first notice that greets him is stuck on a money-box. It reads 
‘Thank Offerings’. The next, suitably framed, warns him that 
he may not marry his grandmother - though the penalty for 
doing so is not specified. 

How, over the years, has a mentality been built up which 
suggests such notices in the first place and now permits them? 
That is what I am trying to find out. 


CHAPTER I 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 


It was at one time the practice to subject all recruits to the 
Army to an aptitude test; perhaps it still is so. Part of the test 
consisted of ‘ free association ’ - so-called. The recruit was pre¬ 
sented with a number of words in rapid succession and the 
ideas with which he first associated them were supposed to give 
an indication of his character. If ‘bubble’, ‘toad’, and ‘Wales’ 
elicited ‘squeak’, ‘hole’, and ‘rarebit’, he was assumed to have 
one interest strongly developed - his stomach. And he was 
assigned to the cookhouse forthwith. 

I do not suppose that the word ‘ church ’ was ever tried out on 
the rank-and-file. It would have been interesting to see the 
results if it had been. To find ‘clock’, ‘choir’, and ‘outing’ high 
in the list of associations would not have been surprising. The 
word ‘church’ is often taken to mean a building, sometimes a 
group of people engaged in worship, and occasionally the same 
group engaged in some other pursuit. But to get the association 
‘teaching’ or even ‘preaching’ would have been remarkable. 
The function of revealing some truth hitherto unsuspected is, 
I imagine, among the last things that most people would 
associate with the institution which they call ‘the Church’. 

It ought to be the first. From both a logical and a historical 
point of view the order in which these ‘ associations ’ have been 
quoted is the reverse of the correct one. The Church’s history 
began with the announcement to all who cared to hear it that 
Jesus of Nazareth, being raised from the dead, would judge the 
world at its Last Day. The gathering of congregations, regular 
worship, and - much later - buildings to worship in were only 
the outcome of this. 
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The natural place therefore for any consideration of what is 
wrong with the Church to take its start is from an examination 
of its teaching and not least of its teaching about the part which 
it believes itself to be destined to play in human affairs. What 
is the Church? If there is something wrong with it how can we 
know it? Is there anything, indeed, with which we can compare 
it at all? 

The ideal Church is always in the future. The last book of the 
Bible offers us a picture of it under the likeness of a Bride 
adorned for her Husband (Rev. 19:7). But as this picture is 
set in the framework of a society which is totally different from 
our own - one in which good is as readily distinguishable from 
evil as white from black - it has a limited value for the ordinary 
man. We must therefore look elsewhere. And it is to the Bible 
as a whole, and especially to the New Testament, that we 
naturally turn. 

In his famous essay on the development of Christianity, 
J. H. Newman compared the history of the Church from 
its beginning nearly two thousand years ago to its present 
stature with the growth from an acorn of an oak-tree. By 
means of this analogy he hoped to find the characteristics of 
the oak in the acorn and so to identify the ‘True Church’ 
(which, for him, meant the church teaching the true faith) 
by means of a comparison with its original in New Testa¬ 
ment times. 

How far this is a valid procedure is open to question. Some¬ 
thing will be said in the last chapter of the importance, if any, 
of the notion of a true Church. But if the analogy itself is 
doubtful - for blight can render a tree almost unrecognizable 
and grafting change many of its characteristics - yet at least the 
Church of the first Christians forms some standard of com¬ 
parison. It is with this standard that any consideration of the 
question ‘ What is wrong with the Church’s teaching? ’ must be 
primarily concerned. 

The view taken in this book is, broadly, that of Professor 




WHAT IS THE CHURCH_?'' 

Alan Richardson,* that the teaching of the ' 
only an amplification of Jesus’sown teaching !' 
first disciples’ experience - of the Resnrrentii'’^ *■- ^ . * 


first disciples’ experience - of the Resurrecti^ , ... 

and of the Spirit which Jesus had promised, 
them. It was the function of the New Testa®- 
other words, to interpret rather than to pro j 
sider first, therefore, what Jesus had to say a’ ^ - 

and prepare ourselves for a shock. anyhow. Traces 

To begin with it is evident from Jesus’s Ser j Q pn o n the 

his Church will not be an ‘ethical society’. Tt 
of Jesus is not highly original - not to the Jf 
of sayings very similar to those delivered i-'-WOte from the OM 
Mount can be found in a variety of source “> ^ 

suggest man’s highest aspiration in the — 

God and of neighbour - Jesus is content u nent writer , 

• - lound. We con- 


Testament itself (Luke 10:27, cf. Deut. fi „ pound. We con 
What is original is Tesus’s teachina oont his Churcti ■ 


What is original is Jesus’s teaching aboi,^ /hf,!^, 

W orTC 

^ameful death, are perpetuated by those who Mot 
They constitute a body of teac^ng of immense theoloS; 
significance, from which we gabber, among other things, that - 
the Church IS to be the true Il^ael, the ‘people of God’, 
ut t s new people of (jod’ are to be related to their 

^ ‘Testament’ very dift'erent from 

e o one. n , unless it • W sayings of Jesua . 

pve us no mduunon „f u„y (suefraWt^. 

Tmament abounds ui) byVhich the new Israel can be identi- 
fied. Nor are any rules giv/en for the 
and the succession of its pjdests. Any theory oTy^- -. : ^ 

example, which states th/at^^SEurch whose 
ancestry to the apostl^ has'sonie-gMn«r^ that 

another Church is rul ed out of court if it is taken to imp 
* An Introduction , to the Theology of the New Testament. London 
S.C.M. Press), p. 23 et passim. -- 
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WHAT 

- ./ kas the satiction of Jesus of Nazareth, The 

sue a Matthias to the place of the traitor Judas ■ 

method of ^Ctia.’nrr.n-r^H th 

an elect;'wiiom 
even in St M.'; 

'eecie'Si^fical ii. 
and only once ' 


[ we are to understand occurred between the 
r !%s’s bodily presence and the gift of his Spirit 
^There is no suggestion that this method was 
sus’s approval. It is, in fact, a method which 
bsequently condemned. If, then, Jesus insti- 


the conduct of its authority beyond that of their 

further the Kingdi^^^p people claim to represent the Church? 
vhich it is successlu^^-^ j£ j^id down for 

ests on a misundersucf^^g Church, being created by Jesus to 
5 * It is true tfagjjn of God can be judged by the extent to 

withd -1 in continuing his work. This supposition 

_ ^ -^wal of Je«7- q£^]; iat is meant by ‘the Kingdom 

one the disciples are referred to as the little 

ehp he will be given (Luke 12:32) but 

-hew’Q Gospel (a work with pronouncedly 
tuted no succesq^ s,^ ^ . , 

^ only twice uses the word Church 

-^topS'Pemne ttxjj (“»«' Tl>« Kmgdom 

“ “■» not something to beV'*"*"''*' “ 


'efforts. It is something whichrecognize as 
already present, after a manner\^ work of Jesus. 

It is something to Be inherited entered into by those w o 
- believe. The Church’s task, in words, is not so much to 

.sfit the stage for a better tvoild thalp this one but to draw the 
■•laffi.a^Jirt't, to reveal something: that is already there 
'“Turn now from the Gospels to ri te Acts and Epistles. If, for 
the moment, we th^ ‘chu^rch’ to mean a company o 
^ 'TeTidlding the faith, such a co 4 ;npany evidently could not 
^^^jr^ Aasi^tence before the Rbjsurrection of Jesus since 
tne-key to \s}ie Church’s Gospel or 


Apostles as tepresenteti in the Acts of the 

■presence had r* birth'u’ntil after Christ’s 

^ een withdrawn. The Church t vas not and is not 
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~ terms are interchangeable in the New 
-ntant Church did not have much. There was its memory of 
Jesus - treated from the outset with the utmost reservation. 
There was its conviction that he had been raised from the dead. 
There was faith in his sacrifice and expectation of his return ‘ in 
glory’. Everything else, including its Scriptures and its ser¬ 
vices (in which term we may include at least the interpretation 
given to the Last Supper), has been the work of the Church. 
It has been the work of a community under constant pressure 
from contemporary society and contemporary ways of think¬ 
ing. Born into a maladjusted world we must not be surprised if 
the Church has had a maladjusted development. That is the 
reason why all accretions to the Christian religion must be 
subjected to constant review. Even if it were true that Jesus 
created a Church we should have to pause before identifying 
his creation with the organizations that now bear his name. We 
cannot ignore two thousand years of history but we can take a 
long, cool look at them. In doing so we are not bound by any 
doctrine of Providence which asserts that whatever is, is good. 

I have suggested that Jesus was not much concerned with the 
organization of his Church nor with its achievements. But this 
is not all. The idea that Jesus, even if he did not leave his 
disciples precise instructions as to succession, at least left them 
a definite^o//cy - what would now be called ‘Church strategy’ 

- cannot be sustained either. The only ‘ policy ’ statement which 
is attributed to Jesus is his command to the disciples to go into 
all nations, baptizing them and teaching them (Matt. 28:19), 
and it is by no means certain that these are his very own words. 

The work of the Church for social reform - to take an 
obvious instance — cannot be represented simply as a con¬ 
tinuation of the ministry of Jesus. He showed few signs that he 
regarded the abolition of slavery, equality of all classes before 
the law, or equal rights for women as causes to which his energy 
might properly be directed. (In his own life he acted as though 
they had in fact been accomplished.) All of them are worth 
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.Oil or J esus in the sense that the Salvation 
creation of General Booth; nor is it the inevitable effect 
teaching in the sense that a scientific effect is the inevitable 
consequence of its cause. The Church is fact; a new creation by 
God’s Spirit after the conclusion of Jesus’s ministry in the 
persons of those who were prepared to wait for that Spirit. 
Nor was that creation (any more than the creation of matter) 
something done once and for all. The continuance of the 
Church’s life, upon which its survival as anything more than an 
institution depends, is contingent upon God’s continued 
activity. Men are possessed by the Spirit of God; they do not 
possess it. Each generation of Christians must wait upon the 
initiative of God. 

This may seem of largely academic importance. But it is not 
as academic as it appears to be. A certain Senator who wanted 
his approval for some scheme of rather doubtful parentage 
sought an interview with Theodore Roosevelt. ‘You tell me’, 
the President is reported as saying to an aide, ‘that Senator 
Smith is a self-made man. I am delighted to hear it. It relieves 
the Almighty of a terrible responsibility.’ The same judgement 
will be incurred sooner or later by any self-made Church. 

The life of the Church, therefore, is not a matter of main¬ 
taining prescribed services in a prescribed manner but of 
mutual instruction and common worship - things which cannot 
be and, as we shall see, do not need to be defined too closely. 
The origin of the Church’s life, like the origin of its faith, is a 
miracle, a mystery; it cannot be traced to any historical ‘cause’. 
This fact - that the existence of genuine church life demands 
an explanation which the ‘closed universe’ of the materialists 
cannot supply and that no more ultimate reason for Christian 
worship or Christian living can be found than the believer’s ‘ I 
must’ - this, in an age free of superstition, is the only evidence 
left to most people of the existence of an available God. 

Very few of the trappings of religion are needed to supply 
men with this evidence. Apart from the Spirit of God (or of 
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pursuits and some have been significantly helped forward by 
churchmen and churchwomen. But none required the sanc¬ 
tion of Jesus. All are direct consequences of the Old Testament 
injunction to ‘love thy neighbour as thyself’ when the word 
neighbour’ is given its natural meaning. To teach this rule is 
lot the peculiar prerogative of the Christian Church. 

As an illustration of the recurrent tendency of the Churches 
to confuse political ambition with Christian witness we may 
take the movement to boycott South African goods during the 
spring of i960. It proceeded largely under the sponsorship of 
in organization claiming the name of Christ - ‘Christian 
Action’. It is not my purpose to question the wisdom of that 
novement - my knowledge of politics is insufficient - but to 
raise grave doubts about the label which it used. The urging of 
1 policy - however compassionate - in the name of Christ is to 
label the policy, not the motives, as Christian. Such action 
Inevitably suggests that any other policy, whatever its motives, 
is something less than this. It makes Christianity stand primarily 
[or an imperative - the command to follow some particular 
:ourse of action which may be identified as ‘Christian’ - 
rather than an indicative, a statement which we are challenged 
:o believe. The epithet ‘Christian’ can strictly be applied to 
:wo nouns only. The first is worship - a man is a Christian if 
Lie participates in it; and the second is faith. 

To distinguish between faith and the action which may 
spring from it is extremely important. Political ambition has 
iften in the past coloured the popular notion of ecclesiastical 
mthority. And this is the rock upon which many attempts to 
reconcile divergent views of the nature of the Church have 
■oundered and sunk. Once it is seen that certain political 
deals, however laudable in themselves, are neither peculiar to 
:he Church nor essential to it, an opening is made for a sounder 
:onception of authority to emerge. 

What is peculiar to the Church is not the injunction to love 
^ and one’s neighbours (so much depends upon what kind 
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of God is envisaged!) but the announcement that Jesus o 
Nazareth is not dead but living - a fact which justifies th< 
double claim (a) that he is the Messiah for whose coming th( 
Old Testament was preparation, (b) that his appearance Mr 
glory’ will herald the judgement of both living and dead. 

What authority can be appealed to in support of such j 
claim? The Scriptures taken by themselves could hardly hav( 
seemed compelling to the first generation of hearers and the] 
are certainly not compelling nowadays. ‘The Bible says . . .’ 
even when accompanied by thumps on the pulpit, is not ar 
approach to attract many today. In any case the Old Testamen 
seems to look forward to a very different kind of Messiah fron 
the one which the New Testament offers. It was the experienc< 
of disciples who knew Jesus both before and after the Resurrec 
tion and the conviction which they communicated to otheri 
that laid the foundation of faith. This faith, once given, provec 
to be - like the Person who gave rise to it - essentially self 
authenticating. And ever since the Church has looked to tb 
Cross, a symbol of weakness, as its unique source of power ii 
preaching the Gospel, its authority both to teach and to preacl 
has been of this kind. No amount of liaison between tb 
Church and the source of any other authority, political o: 
moral, must be allowed to obscure the simplicity - and tb 
mystery - of the authority of Christ. 

It is, of course, true that any community of persons, whethe 
in pursuit of political conquest or the collection of postage 
stamps, may make rules for the conduct of its affairs and tb 
acceptance of those rules may be made a condition of joinini 
its organization and enjoying its benefits. That is a legitimate 
notion of authority. And in so far as the word ‘ church ’ is takei 
to mean an organization set up by believers to further thei 
common interests (whether those interests be the propagatioi 
of the Gospel, the conquest of foreign territory, or the cultiva 
tion of religious feelings) we may speak of ‘ the authority of tb 
Church’. We may even invite secular governments to enfo* 
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hat authority by any means of which they are capable. But is 
uch an authority the authority of the Spirit of God? 

The community or ‘ sharing ’ of the Holy Spirit in virtue of 
vhich the Church exists is neither a means to an end nor even 
n end in itself. One could as well ask whether a human being 
v^as an end or a means as ask whether the Church is. The 
Church is simply a fact - the fact of a group of men and women 
>ossessed by a common conviction. It is a conviction which has 
he property of reproducing itself spontaneously and in- 
lefinitely. And for that reason it has no need of any authority 
►eyond itself. The reader who has grasped the difference 
between these two utterly different notions of authority will 
lave gone far towards elucidating the theme of this chapter, 
t can be very simply stated. The Church has no business to 
nake claims for itself as though they were the claims of its 
daster. From St Paul onwards, bishops have given instruc- 
ions to the Church in the service of God and have sometimes 
ised the end for which the Church is supposed to exist to 
ustify the means advocated. But a comparison of their voices 
dth the voice of Jesus suggests a change of tone which is not 
without significance. To attempt to get divine authority either 
or Apostolic Succession or for Canon Law out of the Petrine 
exts is to try to squeeze blood out of a stone. 

History has not made it easy to distinguish the community of 
he Spirit of God from the organization which it easily and 
laturally gives rise to. In times of persecution, for example, or 
if the danger of dire political consequences from what is con- 
idered heretical teaching it has become necessary to establish 

strict discipline for the protection of the majority from an 
inreliable minority and the authority of an organization has 
►een required. But in twentieth-century Britain these condi- 
ions can hardly be said to be obtaining. It is doubtful 
whether the Church has ever enjoyed less political influence; 
eligious persecution is at a minimum; and the branding of 
" as heretical with all the authority of which the Church is 
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capable has no perceptible effect on their growth. In thes€ 
circumstances the less said about the Church’s authority th( 
better. If it exists it will speak for itself. 

It should be added here that the Church’s authority to teacl 
depends less on a repetition of the facts of the Gospel and theii 
theological interpretation in the mind of the teacher than on the 
way in which those facts are made relevant to the person who k 
taught. Their explanation depends largely on the choice o] 
metaphor - a fact which explains why the Church can witl 
equal authority but in different times and places teach ‘ truths 
which are only barely consistent. Even when due allowance k 
made for extraneous motives - and political conformity is onl^ 
one among many - it may be found that qualified teachers an 
employing quite different sets of ideas: one appeals to th( 
experience of guilt, another to aesthetic sensibility, a third tc 
the evident limitations of human knowledge; and all in justifi¬ 
cation of faith in the same Creator. Whatever the methoc 
employed and whatever the qualifications of the teacher, his 
authority will be small if liis images are out of date. It is sureh 
rather grotesque to reproduce Jesus’s story of the leaven in j 
lump of bread for the benefit of an audience which buys iti 
loaves sliced and wrapped - simply because Jesus told it. If th< 
spontaneity with which life ‘ in the Spirit ’ is communicated ii 
to be taught, we have a nuclear chain-reaction as a contem 
porary likeness; if its secrecy, the activity of an undergrounc 
political group. 

The authority of the Church is sometimes urged in sucl 
statements as ‘ The Church is the conscience of the nation ’ anc 
‘No other organization except the Church can bring the natioi 
back to Christ.’ What reaction can be expected to statement: 
of this kind in the twentieth century? There are good reason: 
why any such reaction is likely to be small. 

From its inception the Church has looked beyond its owi 
limits towards those who have not heard or who have heard onb 
faintly the good news of God’s immediate presence and of " 
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:tive love towards mankind. But was this, in the first place, 
ith the idea of increasing its own influence among men, of 
reating an empire within an empire? There is not much 
fidence in the New Testament that it was. The notion of 
nfluence’ is very attractive to the human mind - especially 
hen that influence is supposed to be for society’s good. But 
s effects can be poisonous when the price paid for it is a 
Dlicy of persuading people to swallow religion against their 
ill, however subtle the methods used. The Church is not 
od’s brainwashing-machine; and no greater tragedy can 
/ertake a church than for it to forget the difference between 
oral force and spiritual power. 

The claim to be the national conscience arises quite 
iturally in the case of an established Church, such as the 
hurch of England; and we shall examine the effect of ‘Estab- 
jhment’ in the next chapter in greater detail. In so far as it 
fects the question of what the Church w, it must be briefly 
msidered here. For there is little doubt that to the first 
hristians the idea of State support would have seemed 
issing strange. 

Except for Jewry, the notion of a national Church or indeed 
ly national organization of any significance was inconceivable 
ithin the Roman Empire. Even when Christianity spread 
yond its bounds it was a long time before there emerged 
ything comparable to our present-day concept of an ‘ official ’ 
ational Church. The Early Church recognized three units, 
e congregation, the diocese, and the Church Universal. And 
the legacies of the Reformation in Western Europe the loss of 
is sense that religion knows no frontiers is unquestionably 
B worst. 

But an interest on the part of the State in the Church’s 
airs goes back further than four hundred years; it can be 
Lced to the fourth century when the Roman Emperor dis- 
"ered that the Church had become too extensive for him to 
nte by persecution and shrewdly persuaded it to accept 
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his ‘protection’. In doing so he firmly substituted ‘organiza 
tion’ for ‘community’ as the prime meaning of the wore 
‘ Church ’ and made it almost inevitable that from then on th 
organization would mould the community instead of the othe 
way round. For it was the organization, the property, and th 
discipline of the Church to which Constantine offered his pro 
tection - not the communities of worshippers. These com 
munities were now if anything more at the mercy of fals 
teachers. All they needed to do was to get influence at Court. ‘ 
For many people the fact that the Church of the fourtl 
century was prepared to accept protection was the Grea 
Betrayal. To accept protection is to imply that you need pro 
tection. And this - although it may enjoy such protection whei 
it is freely given - no community animated by the Spirit o 
God can ever need. To hand the Church’s organization ove 
to the influence of secular power is to compromise unneces 
sarily the sharp distinction, which Jesus draws and Par 
emphasizes, between the values of the Church and the Worl 
with which it is contrasted.! It is for these reasons and nc 
because it doesn’t ‘work well’ that many people are doubtfulc 
Establishment on the English style. Crown appointments 
matrimonial rights, civil disabilities, and Bishops in the Hous 
of Lords may all ‘ work ’ to perfection. But they present to th 
majority of people an utterly false picture of what the Church is 
If the Church is indeed the conscience of the nation it ca 
only be because the nation chooses to take it thus - and m 
because it makes this claim for itself. If it has any suggestion 
to offer on social and economic problems it must be by way c 
matter illustrative of Christian truth about the relationship c 
God and Man.J The illustrations themselves can always b 
* The reader who is interested in the effects of Establishment in il 
earliest form is referred to; The Age of Comtantine by Jacob Buref 
hardt (tr. Hadas). London (Routledge and Kegan Paul), 1949, pp. 306! 
t e.g. John 17:14 and Rom. 12: 2. 

! See, for example. Temple, William. The Church Looks Forwo 
London (Macmillan), 1944, p. 117. 
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ispensed with or better ones found by persons more qualified 
3 find them once the truth has been grasped. 

The danger in the notion that ‘no other organization can 
ring the nation back to Christ’, which is also sometimes made 
be basis of evangelism, is that it may lead to the inference that 
ince no other organization can do this thing, the Church must 
e able to do it. But are we so sure that we know how far God’s 
>pirit operates through organizations at all? What accounts, for 
xample, for the extraordinary revival in church-going in the 
Jnited States at the present time? Two hundred years ago, 
hortly before Independence, it was reckoned that less than 10 
ler cent of the population ever attended a place of worship, 
^ow 40 per cent worship regularly and between 60 per cent 
nd 70 per cent from time to time. Does that represent a move¬ 
ment of the Spirit - or just the development of a fashion? If the 
□rmer, what has occasioned it? Political independence, a 
iemand for the enterprise required to open new frontiers, a 
evolutionary change in standard of living - any number 
f apparently irrelevant factors may conspire to prepare a 
lation for religious revival. Another example, of course, is the 
►loodless revolution brought about by T.v. A change in moral 
tandards - something distinct from religious aspiration of 
ourse but not unconnected with it - has been accomplished 
vith a speed which would have been impossible when the 
Church’s propaganda machine was the most extensive and 
effective means of communication. As a result, the moral code 
>f the hero of a t.v. ‘Western’ may do more to prepare the 
nind of a child for or against the Gospel than all the Sunday 
chool addresses he will ever hear. 

Against this it will be urged that while other influences may 
>redispose^ only the Word of God preached in the congregation 
:an actually occasion faith. There is a measure of truth in this, 
iut is the Word of God in fact preached in the congregation? 
say that if the Church doesn’t manifest the Spirit of Christ 
ast there is always a chance that it might do; that if you 
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don’t find that Spirit in your parish church nevertheless yo 
ought to support it and inject a measure of realism into the pro 
ceedings yourself - to say this is not a very convincing approacl 
In the first place it leads to the do-it-yourself religion on whic 
I have already commented; and for most people it is an utterl 
impractical suggestion. The plain man sees no chance - earthl 
or heavenly - of changing the church by coming into it. If h 
thinks about it at all he probably sees far more chance c 
changing it by staying out! And he is likely to go on thinkin 
that way until those who do go learn to say not ‘ I go to churc 
because it is my duty ’ nor ‘ I go to church because by so doin 
I am advancing the Kingdom of God’, but ‘I go because I lik 
it; I know that it is my second home and that there is a plac 
laid for me. It gives me an opportunity to bear witness to whs 
I believe in. And that is what I want.’ 

A Government Commission reported recently on artificij 
insemination. The facts about this operation are not widel 
known - indeed the Commission itself proved ignorant c 
some of them. But the Church came up pat with the answer 
A.I.D. was destructive of human personality and coul 
therefore be condemned categorically. Not long before, 
suggestion had been made in high quarters that adulter 
too might be made a criminal offence. A subsequent es 
pansion of this suggestion could have been understood b 
the more discerning newspaper-reader as a contributio 
towards the solution of a social problem. But what sort of 
solution to his religious perplexities did it hold out? Th 
point is not whether A.I.D. is in fact sinful or wheth^ 
adultery ought in fact to be criminal; the point is wheth^ 
or not it is the Church’s business to make judgements i 
either case. In both cases the Church appeared to the vas 
majority of people as a preceptor and not a preacher. Fc 
many whose convictions are not strong this is as much as 
ever appears to be. 

Few people really want to know what their attitude tov’ 
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A.I.D. should be; it is not a question which is ever likely to 
affect them. They do not particularly want to be reminded that 
adultery is something they ought not to do. How many people 
conunit adultery in ignorance of the fact that they ought not 
to? Some may be discouraged from the act itself by being 
repeatedly told that it is sinful but we are told on the best 
authority that in this case at least it is the condition of the 
heart that counts; and Acts of Parliament have no power to 
change men’s hearts. 

What men want - in a world which provides little enough of 
it - is convincing evidence that their Maker has a controlling 
interest in their destiny. To those - and the reader may think 
they are a majority - who doubt whether he even enjoys voting 
rights the information that the Almighty is not in favour of 
adultery must come as a comparatively slight shock. 

Those who are entrusted with counselling potential suicides 
seem to be unanimous in their opinion that the first hurdle to 
be taken is in meeting the viewpoint which assumes from the 
outset that any clergyman’s attitude will be one of rebuke. Is 
not this at least partly because so much of its propaganda 
suggests that the Church’s concern is primarily with the 
defence of conventions which most people know to have 
disappeared anyhow - and only secondarily with helping people 
in the problems which their own natures and appetites present? 
The moral imperative has again taken the place of the theologi¬ 
cal indicative and not unnaturally the Church has come to be 
thought of as dispensing not good news but good advice. 

There are probably two reasons why the Church is tempted 
to see itself as a sort of Citizens’ Moral Advice Bureau at the 
present time - a body with the authority to teach in the sense of 
teaching people how to live. Declining influence over the last 
fifty years has induced a certain self-consciousness. Church¬ 
men are inclined to ask ‘ How can we get people back into the 
fold? ’ blandly supposing that they were once all in it. ‘ Good 

Vice ’ is a convenient answer. And the arrival of the Welfare 
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State, advertising, and the whole apparatus of social hypnosis 
naturally offers to their powers as mass-manipulators a chal¬ 
lenge which it is tempting for churchmen to meet in the same 
terms. A third and lingering reason may be found in the 
peculiar class-consciousness of those sections of society which 
view the public schools as a kind of National Mentor. More 
than half the deans and nearly two-thirds of the bishops in the 
Church of England are of public school origin. And public 
school religion is notoriously infected with good advice. 

Why are most of the churches in this country so lacking in 
appeal to the man-in-the-street, so cold in their approach to 
him that he is nervous even of entering their buildings? 
Stylized worship might account for his absence from services - 
though this would not be true of the Free Churches, and their 
lack of success equally with that of the National Church should 
provide a warning against supposing that a cure-all is to be 
found in liturgical reform. Except in the case of Roman 
Catholic churches, comparatively few people enter our church 
buildings even privately. Surely the reason is that the buildings 
reflect the purpose of the organization that has provided them 
rather than the spirit of the community which uses them. The 
former has moulded the latter instead of the other way round. 

It is a large part of the tragic situation in which the well- 
established churches find themselves today that the machinery 
of their organization bears little or no relationship to the 
aspirations of the people who have inherited it. In many 
parishes, priest and people find themselves presented with a 
church, hall, graveyard (and, of course, boilers!) and told, in 
effect, ‘ This is the best machinery available for bringing your 
message to the people you live with. Get it into the highest gear 
of which it is capable and let us see the results. ’ But neither 
priest nor people may have had any say in creating this 
inheritance. It may come more naturally to them to worship ir 
one another’s houses and give expression to their faith in ' 
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canteen or workshop than to undertake the duties of handing 
out hymn-books or delivering the parish magazine. The 
astonishing growth of the Pentecostal churches (which are 
largely indifferent to questions concerning the externals of 
worship) is in marked contrast with the almost frantic pre¬ 
occupation with money-raising and head-counting that goes on 
in many churches where the first concern seems to be to 
maintain the fabric or keep the numbers up. 

The teaching of the Established Church, its social life (where 
it exists), and its discipline seem to answer almost no need of 
the twentieth-century citizen who doesn^t happen to have 
grown up in it. If anything, conventional religion seems to him 
to hinder rather than help the Divine Spirit in his search for a 
point of contact with his own. Men are not seeking truth any 
less urgently in this century than in the nineteen which pre¬ 
ceded it. In so far as they have been set free from a prescribed 
pattern of living, they are probably seeking it more. The 
transcendent security, the sense of purpose and challenge, the 
emotional satisfaction for which they are looking are all to be 
found in the person of Jesus; but they are not recognizable in 
the Institution, The pathetic complaint of a teenager to her 
parish priest must be re-echoed a million times yearly - ‘You 
don’t make Jesus real!’ 

No doubt there are some - I do not think there are many - 
for whom no Church and perhaps no sacrament can afford an 
opportunity of deepening their love of God or their service of 
others; not because they are damned but for precisely the 
opposite reason. They have what an ancient writer calls ‘ minds 
naturally Christian ’ and in a life led apart from the Churches 
their temperaments and talents are completely fulfilled. 

There are others (teenagers in particular) for whom lack of 
education is a genuine obstacle; not merely because so far as 
they are concerned the Church’s worship is in a foreign 
language. But because the moral standards which so many 

hiirches are apt to take for granted are incompatible with 
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young people’s natural loyalties or sufficiently incompatible to 
make the attempt to live in two worlds - even with the teen¬ 
ager’s intuitive sense of the difference between religion and 
morals - lead to psychological wreck. 

But for the majority I believe it is the set-up of the Church 
itself which provides the overriding obstacle to the progress of 
the Gospel. The fact has been insufficiently grasped that the 
Church exists to express the Spirit within it, whatever that may 
lead to, and not to pursue some predetermined object such as a 
high musical standard, good numbers at Mattins or a roof on 
the hall. Any and all of these are objects to which God’s Spirit 
may lead men - though it is fair to suppose that he is also 
concerned with greater objectives. The point is that they are not 
ends in themselves. 

The marks of the Early Church were its good news, its 
worship, and its sense of God’s immediacy - expressed in the 
first place in the form of an expectation of Christ’s imminent 
return. To these may be added its insistent denial of the values 
of this passing age - a denial which used to be called other¬ 
worldliness until men found that word embarrassing. What has 
become of those marks today? 

The first two are still present - though not always in the same 
form as that in which they were first represented. We should 
not be surprised at that and although there is plenty of hard 
work to be put in, .no radical re-thinking is required to bring 
preaching and liturgy up to date. Expectation (of anything) is 
almost totally absent in the majority of our churches; the 
suggestion that the end of the world might ensue next week 
would be greeted with horror, not gratitude. The fourth mark, 
otherworldliness, has for the most part taken on a professional 
aspect; it has been relegated to monasteries and universities. 
And there (it is supposed) it may easily be kept in its place. 

There are many reasons for these changes. In the following 
chapters we are to consider five of them. They are - Establish¬ 
ment, the Paid Ministry, Monarchical Government, Asceticisr 
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and a Divided Church. A sixth (which has already been hinted 
at) corresponds to no single historical development and for lack 
of a better word Pietism must , suffice for it. Signs of pietism 
will recur constantly as we examine the Church’s other diseases. 
It means primarily the Church’s concern with itself. A concern 
for its authority, for its status, for its security, for its salvation. 
All these concerns are apt to group themselves round the single 
assumption that God wants all men to join his Church in some 
form, and the sooner the better. And a form as near as possible 
to ‘what we are used to’ is emphatically preferred. The con¬ 
viction of the Bible however is that God wants all men to enjoy 
the benefits of eternal life - a rather different thing. And that 
this benefit accrues from abandoning all security except that 
provided by faith in him. 

For this reason we shall take the question ‘What’s wrong 
with the Church? ’ to mean not ‘ Where is the Church failing to 
achieve its (supposed) objects?’ but ‘What hinders the spon¬ 
taneous shedding abroad of the love of God in the community 
which is claiming his Name?’ A comparison between the 
Prayer Book* and the Canonsf (which seek to embrace the 
Church within a legal definition) makes clear the difference 
between these conceptions. In the first the Church is ‘a 
congregation of faithful men in which the pure Word of God 
is preached and the Sacraments duly ministered . . .’ In the 
second it is that part of the true Church of Christ ‘established 
according to the laws of this realm’. The reader is left to decide 
for himself whether to the congregation or to the church 
established he prefers to allot a capital ‘C’. 

* Article Nineteen, Book of Common Prayer. 

t Draft Canon I. The Canon Laws of the Church of England (1947). 
London (S.P.C.K.). 
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...THE TORY PARTY AT PRAYER? 


‘Can the church survive?’ ran the headline of an article 
in a popular weekly a few years ago. That a clergyman wrote to 
the Editor ‘ Dear Sir, God will not leave Himself without wit¬ 
nesses. Yours truly. . .’ was only a sign of how far removed was 
his conception of the Church’s survival from that of the 
Editor of the magazine. The latter might have been more 
impressed with the information that the Church’s endowments 
at that date brought in some ten million pounds per annum 
(the present figure is higher) - a state of affairs which, so long 
as it continues, would appear to ensure the survival of the 
Church, at least in some form. 

Of the two answers to the headline’s question we can be 
fairly certain that it would have been the second which would 
most have surprised the first Christians. They were, as we are, 
in need of money - but almost entirely for works of mercy. 
They would hardly have regarded it as a commodity necessary 
for the survival of the Church. Yet this is the popular view 
nowadays. To parody a hymn of Dr Johnson’s 

In vain the surge's angry shocks 
In vain the drifting sands, 

Unharmed upon its Preference Stock 
The Eternal City stands. 

Such a parody makes it clear that the word ‘Church’ con¬ 
jures up two different images. One is of what the Prayer Book 
calls ‘the blessed company of all faithful people’. The other is 
the organization known as the Established Church. The dis¬ 
tinction is not (as has often been supposed) between a Church 
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Visible and a Church Invisible, but between a body of people 
organizing themselves for worship only as occasion demands 
and the same body with a vast inheritance of organization 
superimposed. So long as we use one word with both meanings 
we encourage schizophrenia in those who claim church- 
membership and a charge of hypocrisy (in applying to the 
organization claims appropriate to the ‘blessed company’) 
from those who do not. The charge of hypocrisy is strengthened 
when those who make claims for the Church emphasize the 
best aspects of its organization - such as the provision of free 
schooling in the nineteenth century* - and ignore its manifest 
failures, e.g. to make any significant change in its order of 
worship in three hundred years. What is worse is that claims of 
a supernatural order are apt to be made for an organization 
which is often as limited in its horizons as any other; and 
because ‘religious’ reasons are adduced for (say) civil dis- 
abilities,f these mistakes are apt to be of a peculiarly unpleasant 
kind. 

It was suggested in the last chapter that the confusion 
between community and organization first became serious 
when, in the fourth century, the Emperor Constantine changed 
his policy towards the Church from one of persecution to one 
of patronage. Three consequences followed this development 
and it is our purpose in this chapter to examine them. Although 
many benefits have in the past been reaped by both Church 


* When the Church is congratulated on this achievement it is 
worth bearing in mind that it took place at a time when the Church 
was still benefiting from a Compulsory Church Rate (abolished 1868). 
By statute a ‘voluntary’ Church Rate can still be levied and in at least 
one parish this is in fact done. Whatever the peculiar circumstances 
which are felt to warrant this in any particular case such a rate un¬ 
doubtedly rests upon a conception of its privileges which is peculiar 
to the Established Church. 

t e.g., no Roman Catholic may be Lord Chancellor and it would 
be difficult for anyone near the Throne to embrace any but the 
Established Faith. 
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and State from their alliance, of which perhaps the greatest 
from the Church’s point of view has been the maintenance 
within one body of very diverse points of view, yet such an 
alliance is bound to lead to contradictions sooner or later. And 
these appear the more glaring when the usefulness of Estab¬ 
lishment as a form of either political or ecclesiastical cement 
becomes obviously outworn. It is to be hoped that such a time 
has now arrived. 

First, the Church was by Constantine transformed from a 
society of free agents into one of (however willing yet) con¬ 
scripted worshippers in which the authority to conscript was a 
de facto authority handed down from the summit of the social 
and political pyramid. Almost overnight the Christian com¬ 
munity was transformed from a forbidden sect into a public 
corporation. As Dr George McLeod suggests,* the Daily 
Roman Express might well have announced this change in 
policy with the simple headline ‘you are all Christians 
now’. 

Secondly the Gospel was altered or, at the very least, 
obscured. The good news was no longer of a Heaven on Earth 
to be enjoyed, or at any rate tasted, in the here and now. It 
became news of a Heaven Hereafter for those who kept the 
rules in the present - Marx’s ‘opiate of the people’. On this, 
the Social Gospel of a Utopia round the corner has proved to 
be only a slight improvement. Even a Heaven to be found in 
building Utopia around the corner - the Virtue-Is-Its-Own- 
Reward school of thinking - offers to us a pale shadow of the 
real thing (and encourages self-importance into the bargain). 
In every case good news has given way to good advice. 

It is to be noted that in each form of the Gospel substituted 
for the original the authority to preach it is no longer vested in 
the power with which in fact the Spirit of God endows a man 
and which the Church subsequently recognizes. It is an 
authority linked with that of government. And this, despite all 
* McLeod. Only One Way Left. Iona Community, 1956, p. 50. 
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the laudatory epithets with which from time to time Church 
and State have smothered each other, is not the authority of 
God. 

Third, at one stroke the Emperor did more perhaps than any 
other man to obliterate the distinction between the Church and 
the World as the basis of human association. All kinds of shifts 
have been resorted to in an effort to maintain this distinction. 
The most notable and the most disastrous was the attempt to 
treat Church and State as equal contenders for the same kind 
of power. And when an Emperor, Henry IV, was reduced to 
pleading with the Pope to repeal an Interdict which would have 
excluded all the inhabitants of his realm from the scope of 
salvation, it looked as though the Church might even be 
successful. Probably the most long-lasting compromise was the 
one based upon the distinction between the Teaching Church 
and the Learning Church {Ecclesia Docens, Ecclesia Discern), in 
which the Church represented herself - or rather, her clergy - 
as primarily a teaching authority. It is a kind of distinction 
between the Church and the World which is still retained by 
those who speak of incipient clergymen as men ‘ going into the 
Church’. 

I shall have a later opportunity of discussing the notion of 
'otherworldiness’, a quality distinct from - indeed the opposite 
of - piety.* Here it is only necessary to notice that although 
before the Peace of the Church which Constantine declared it 
had been possible (at the price of persecution) for the Church to 
uphold standards in advance of those current in the Empire - 
for example in matters of public entertainment, conscientious 
objection to military service, and monogamy - once that 'Peace’ 
was established it became strictly impossible. Church and 
Empire were conterminous. And otherworldliness was for the 
most part confined to the societies of the professionally religious 
whose contamination with asceticism (one form of piety) much 
reduced the value of the witness which they made. 

* See Note at end of Chapter 5. 
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There is a fourth consequence of the marriage of Church 
and State which, although less obvious and harder to demon¬ 
strate, seems in fact to have made its appearance pretty quickly. 
The Church became capable of hypocrisy on the grand scale. 

The only defence against hypocrisy - and even this has not 
always been impregnable - is openness to public criticism. As 
soon as an alliance is made between religious and secular 
authority, it becomes the interest of secular authority to 
suppress criticism of the Church. The Church then becomes 
free to adduce ‘religious’ reasons for almost anything it sets its 
min d to. Even where the religious motive is sincere but mis¬ 
taken (as was the case during the Inquisition to a degree not 
generally allowed) the political advantage to be gained from a 
religious motive is not lost on the secular authority, which is 
happy to lend its ‘ arm ’, in the shape of executioner or recruiting- 
sergeant, to make up for any lack in spiritual zeal. 

In more recent times the Church’s opposition to scientific 
progress, to the use of anaesthetics, hypnosis, and contracep¬ 
tives (to say nothing of Sunday recreation) have all, with the 
exception of the last, had at least the temporary advantage of 
‘statutory’ support. A small example of the Church’s amen¬ 
ability to the paternal influence of secular authority is to be 
found in the private baptism of royal infants - a practice which 
the Prayer Book specifically discourages. And if we were to 
look for an example of the Church’s misuse of privilege in her 
own interests we might find one in the exploitation of unbene¬ 
ficed clergy and church-workers who lack the legal remedies of 
(say) the nursing profession against employment - often at low 
wages - for unlimited hours. Their employers not infrequently 
use the opportunity offered by the terms of their employment 
(or lack of them) to engage them in work other than that for which 
they are salaried - but from which they may gain considerable 
benefit - or else pocket the fees for the wedding, funeral, and 
hospital duties which their employees undertake. The classic 
example of the Church’s hypocrisy - using discrimination 
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against discrimination - and one which runs right through her 
history is of course the treatment meted out by orthodox 
Christianity to the Jews. 

While no one who has read the book of Jeremiah or any 
account of Christ’s crucifixion could possibly subscribe to the 
view that the voice of the people is the voice of God absolutely, 
yet it is generally agreed that the State has made progress 
towards a Christian civilization in allowing some authority to a 
majority view. In the reform of its courts (except for bishops 
there is no trial by one’s peers in the Church of England) 
and of its teaching - for example about the deconsecration 
of sacred objects* - the Church seems to have fallen seriously 
behind the State in allowing that the democratic principle 
has force. And teaching by question and answer (often the 
most effective method) is virtually excluded from our public 
worship. Why? 

What is the theory underlying Establishment on the English 
pattern? Basically it is that of support amounting to a guarantee. 
The Monarch at his or her Coronation undertakes to defend 
the Church’s title to its property, to enforce its discipline, and 
to maintain its worship. This promise is fulfilled by the Crown 
in Parliament and means, chiefly, three things. 

First, the major part of the Church’s endowments are 
administered by the Church Commissioners, a statutory body 
responsible to the Crown, the majority of whose members are 
Crown-appointed, The only check on this administration is 
provided by Parliament. 

Second, Parliament determines, at least in theory, the form 
and manner of the Church’s worship and passes laws relating 

* It is now aclmowledged by theologians — as many laymen have 
long believed — that any religious object, place, or building, can be 
deconsecrated; this is to say that nothing can be set apart for the 
service of God absolutely. But the Church is slow to act as though 
this were true. See Mayfield. The Church of England: its Members and 
its Business. London (O.U.P.), 1958, p.26. 
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to the discipline of the clergy (in a few cases of the laity also) 
both in and out of church. 

Finally, the actual enforcement of this discipline is left to 
courts which have statutory authority and in most cases allow 
a final appeal to the Privy Council, a body which has no direct 
connexion with the Church at all. Far from heeding St Paul s 
injunction not to ' go to law before the unbeliever ’ (i Cor. 6: 6), 
the Church of England has allowed herself to be saddled with 
an apparatus of legal sanctions which in the last resort may 
involve a police force and a term of imprisonment imposed by a 
body of any faith or none. Although it is true that the sanction 
of physical force is not likely to be applied in the twentieth 
century for an ecclesiastical offence it remains true that 
ecclesiastical law has acquired the khid of status and the kmd of 
majesty which association with physical penalties gives to 
criminal law. It is unlikely that anyone would penalize a clergy¬ 
man for wearing a moustache in defiance of an ancient Canon 
which forbids it; but very few clergymen wear one all the same. 
The association of secular law with ecclesiastical discipline 
unless it is dramatically severed can take an unconscionable 
time in dying. And it leaves an unpleasant scar on the Church. 

Various steps have been or are being taken to adjust Estab¬ 
lishment to the supposed needs of present-day society. Do any 
of them seriously question the notion of a guarantee? 

The most important - and the first of any significance for 
nearly a hundred years - was the Enabling Act of 1921. It had 
two principal effects. The first was the setting up of the Church 
Assembly, sometimes referred to as ‘The Church’s Parlia¬ 
ment’. In view of the methods adopted for the election of its 
members (how many readers have even been asked to vote for a 
representative, let alone pressed to do so?) this designation is 
perhaps a trifle optimistic. The resolutions of this body, laid 
before both Houses of Parliament and meeting with no opposi¬ 
tion, have the force of law. The second effect was the creation 
of Parochial Church Councils which handle money subscribed 
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locally and which can exercise restraint upon churchwardens 
and incumbents in the administration of a parish church. They 
cannot, however, except in the direst circumstances, remove a 
clergyman from his post. 

Of this reform two things can be said. First, that in its day it 
was so revolutionary in outlook that it has taken all of the inter¬ 
vening thirty years to get the Parochial Church Councils 
functioning properly - so unaccustomed was the mind of the 
Church to the democratic notion. The second is that it left 
control of the purse-strings largely where it was before.* The 
effect of law-passing is bound to be limited if there is little or no 
money with which to give the laws effect. 

It may be of some use if I add here - in something of a 
parenthesis since the subject receives more detailed treatment 
in the next chapter - a rough indication of the Church’s 
financial state.f About fourteen million pounds annually are 
disposed of by the Church Commissioners, being the income 
from the Church’s principal investments and of this by far the 
greater part is spent on clergy salaries. The cost of the Church’s 
administration other than by the parochial clergy (training of 
the ministry, publicity, administration of the Assembly itself, 
etc.) is met out of the current income of the Assembly which, 
via the Diocesan Assessment,J is drawn from the subscrip¬ 
tions or donations of the faithful - in short, ‘out of the plate’. 

Of current income however - which is at last beginning to 

* The Church Assembly has indeed acquired some money of its 
own for limited purposes, the most important being the training of the 
clergy. The Church’s capitaly however, is still in the hands of the 
Church Commissioners or the dioceses - the latter varying enormously 
in the extent to which they are endowed. For details see the Official 
Year-Book of the Church of England (for 1961, pp. 263 ff,). 

t The most concise statement is to be found in Facts and Figures 
about the Church of England published by the Church Information 
Office, 1959. (F.F.) 

t See The Church of England Year-Book under heading ‘ Church 
Assembly Fund’. 
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exceed investment income* - only a very small proportion 
reaches the Church Assembly. A much larger proportion 
reaches the diocese, but it is apt to return - in the form of 
repairs to churches and to parsonages - to the place from which 
it came. The majority (more than four-fifths according to the 
latest figures) remains to be spent locally in accordance with the 
discretion of the local Church Council or for the demands of 
the fabric, whichever be the stronger in any particular place. 
If we exclude any augmentation of clergy salaries for which a 
call is made upon the parish (and in most parishes this is still 
small compared with the salary which comes down from 
London) about three-fifths of this money is spent on the 
building, maintenance, or repair of existing plant. 

The Enabling Act, therefore, did not much affect the 
administration of the Church’s finances or the apportioning of 
them between men, buildings, and other purposes. Nor did it 
in any way touch the question of the right of Parliament to 
order the Church’s worship or the propriety of the Church’s 
discipline originating in Parliament and finding its conclusion 
in the Courts. The Church’s manner of worship is under active 
consideration in the appropriate quarters (and has been for 
twelve years) so it is perhaps inappropriate to comment upon 
any reforms that may emerge from these deliberations. It may 
not be out of place, however, to express a hope that even if the 
three distinct but overlapping bodies concerned fail to produce 
something in time for the tercentenary of our present Prayer 
Book they may at least do so before another generation of 
clergy reaches the grave. If a point is reached where the rate 
of progress is actually slower than the rate at which the 

* cf. F.F. Table 41, column 9 with the income of the Church Com¬ 
missioners {Church of England Yearbook for the appropriate years). 
The first year in which current income exceeded investment income 
appears to be 1956. If, however, the investment income of the diocese 
is taken into account the figures in that year were about equal. Since 
then current income has accelerated sharply. 
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language itself is changing one might as well not start at all 

It is even less likely that the Courts, despite the reforms now 
contemplated, will acquire a status independent of the Crown. 
They are as unintelligible as they are unwanted* and the only 
hope would seem to be to invite the monarchical powers of the 
Church’s Supreme Governor to abolish them and start again 
from scratch. 

But what chances are there of this happening? Beneath all 
the shifts and adjustments, the idea remains that the Church is 
not merely a national but a State-supported institution. Its 
survival is assured. It does not lean so heavily upon the support 
of Providence that if God’s blessing were withdrawn it would 
of necessity collapse; even if the Resurrection were disproved 
tomorrow, ten thousand clergymen would still be able to draw 
their salaries and services would continue as usual; and there is 
enough truth in this belief to make it extremely difficult for 
the preacher to erase. 

It is true of course that few organizations can rely solely 
upon hard work and enthusiasm - spades and hearts - to keep 
them going. Sanctions are sometimes necessary and moral 
sanctions consciously resorted to are apt to leave an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth. The only really effective sanctions are money 
and the force of law - diamonds and clubs. The Church of 
England to some extent recognizes the sanction of economic 
necessity,! but only to some extent. And I shall argue in the 
next chapter that a realistic appraisal of the part which economic 
factors should play in the Church’s organization is long over¬ 
due. For the Church as at present organized, law is a more 
fundamental sanction than money. Law maintains the freehold. 

* The fact that even questions of nullity are now decided by the 
secular courts is an indication of the extent to which the pastoral 
authority of the Church has been surrendered to the State. 

f See Mayfield, op. cit, p. 142. ‘In both cases’ (of deposition and 
deprivation of Orders) ‘the clergyman loses his means of employment 
and his future is hazardous.’ 
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Law deprives a man of his Orders. And it is law which makes it 
difficult for an unbeneficed clergyman to earn his living in 
secular employ. The sanction of law may not often be resorted 
to but it moulds our thinking. There is no indication in the 
New Testament that this need - or should - be so. 

Why in England particularly has this notion of State support 
for a religious body been so persistent? It is a notion certainly 
not Christian in itself and one which imposes upon the Church 
obligations over and above those of any other property-owning 
society. And these are owed to an authority (unless we allow 
the Divine Right of Kings) not given directly of God. 

Part of the answer to this question is to be found in a certain 
quality, if not indeed an accretion, which the British character 
brings to the practice of religion - a mysticism compounded 
partly of reverence for tradition in general and partly of 
reverence for one’s own race. There are two institutions in 
particular which exemplify this mysticism. One is the Mon¬ 
archy; the other is the Parish Church. 

Of Monarchy as a constitutional theory I am not qualified to 
judge; to the layman the arguments for and against would seem 
to be pretty evenly balanced with the scales tipped in favour by 
the sense of security which its continuity affords and which 
seems particularly appropriate to the British character with its 
rather unusual emotional needs. The practical function of the 
Monarchy however is increasingly an international one. It pro¬ 
vides a focus for loyalty which transcends the purely national 
interest. In ecclesiastical affairs it is difficult to see how the 
Supreme Governor of a purely national institution can achieve 
anything comparable to this. 

Indeed in the realm of religion proper (as opposed to good 
citizenship) it is hard to see how a constitutional Monarch can 
exercise any direct influence other than that of example. This is 
certainly not to be discounted even if, in the nature of the case, 
that example cannot be altogether given by a free choice. 
Perhaps the greatest blessing which the Church receives from 
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the Monarch is that of publicity - the Coronation is an obvious 
instance - and it would be foolish and ungrateful for a Church 
to throw away any opportunity of reaching a wider audience 
which the accidents of history (or the Providence of God) seem 
to provide. The temptations to be guarded against are the 
purchase of this privilege - or even the appearance of its 
purchase-at the price of idolatry; and the exploitation of it for 
purely denominational ends. 

When we come to consider the Parish Church, the position 
is very different, however. The blessings of the parish system 
as it has come down to us are distinctly questionable; and they 
do not get less questionable as time goes on. 

The parochial system, as it is called, whereby every dwelling- 
place in England, even though submerged by the inroads of the 
sea, is within a legally constituted ‘parish’, has emerged as the 
system on which the Established Church is organized as a 
result of two beliefs. The first is that every citizen is entitled to 
the services of a church and if possible a clergyman within a 
reasonable distance of his home (generally interpreted as walk¬ 
ing distance). The second is that this privilege ought to be 
accorded regardless of whether the parishioner is prepared to 
pay for it, regardless indeed of whether he even wants it or not. 

A subsidiary belief - but one which has had a good deal to do 
with the perpetuation of the parish system and the strain which 
it imposes on Church resources - is that if clergy are to be 
persuaded to undertake the responsibility of ministering the 
Word and Sacraments regardless of the demand for their 
ministrations, then their economic position must be made 
absolutely iinpregnable. Their security is to be established both 
against the indifference (or even hostility) of parishioners on 
the one hand and against the express wish of the bishop or 
(since he is its representative) of the Church Universal on the 
other. It is maintained by the ‘parson’s freehold’ which means 
that an incumbent is the legal owner of the church, the par¬ 
sonage, and the endowments from which his benefice income 
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is derivable. And this is a security afforded him not by the 
Church but by society, since it is the outcome of an obligation 
which society is supposed to impose. The effect is to constitute 
the-priest-in-his-church as a social entity sufficient to itself. 

Whether the beliefs I have outlined are still held by society 
would be difficult to determine. It is a fair guess that a Gallup 
Poll on the question ‘ Do you believe in the freehold? ’ would 
elicit, if not an overwhelming number of ‘Don’t Care’s’, at 
least a sizeable proportion of ‘Don’t Know’s’. What is pretty 
certain is that these beliefs do not represent the views of most 
practising church members - it being remembered that 
incumbents who wish to retain their own freeholds do not 
necessarily represent their congregations in this matter. What 
is even more certain is that resistance to the extinction of any 
particular freehold, the demolition of the church building and 
the transfer of its benefice income to a diocesan fund (now 
legally possible) is often provided by a purely local interest, 
doctrinal, aesthetic, or social, which is strong enough to slow 
the legal procedure almost to a standstill but which is not 
strong enough, economically at any rate, to provide a viable 
alternative for meeting the spiritual needs of the district as a 
whole. On any but the narrowest view it is clear that the 
present system often allows local sentiment to effect a severe 
hindrance to the free movement of the Spirit of God. 

The parish system no longer provides a universal method (as 
was originally intended) of bringing home to every citizen his 
membership in a Christian community. The briefest of visits 
to Sheffield or South London ought to be enough to convince 
the most hardened optimist of that. Nor does the freehold 
provide as its defenders contend - and this is almost their only 
defence - a unique opportunity for the frank and fearless 
presentation of the Gospel. A comparison with the Free 
Churches does not suggest that their ministry is any less fear¬ 
less because their ministers lack the legal protection which the 
freehold affords. This argument seems to depend on a con- 
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ception of ‘authoritative* preaching which is not strictly 
Biblical and on a supposed need to ‘protect’ the Church’s 
ministersc What the freehold really means is that an incumbent, 
except as a result of his own initiative and sensitiveness, is made 
invulnerable to the pressure of opinion and the expression of 
his people’s needs. Furthermore, where the freehold is enjoyed 
it is almost inevitable that in the implementation of diocesan 
policy some other - and it may be thought less desirable - kind 
of discipline than the strictly financial becomes necessary. 
Quite apart from the individualism which it encourages, can 
the enjoyment of a freehold really be said to be a manifestation 
of the Spirit of the Son of Man who ‘ had not where to lay his 
head’ (Luke 9:58)? The objection to the freehold is not that it 
does not work. From many points of view it works quite 
successfully. The objection is that, at a fundamental level, it 
breeds a faithless attitude of mind. 

An extreme example of enslavement to history, to tradition, 
and to aesthetic considerations - all parts of the parish church 
mystique - is provided by the churches of the City of London. 
Within less than a mile of the Bank of England are to be found 
forty-one churches of the Anglican persuasion, finding employ¬ 
ment for some fifty clergymen. Fifteen of these have been 
declared Guild Churches which is to say that their incum¬ 
bents have no Sunday duties, their responsibility being pri¬ 
marily to some nationwide organization such as the Church of 
England’s Men’s Society which overlaps the parish-structure, 
and on that day they provide no competition to the odd two 
dozen which remain. In all but seven of these, even, worship 
closes down at noon. 

The population of the City on Sundays is not large and 
these buildings must therefore justify their existence by the 
service which they provide on five days in the week for the 
workers who, for one reason or another, cannot find what they 
are looking for in their parish church. From Monday to Friday 
therefore the competition is intense - so intense indeed that, as 
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far as I can discover, none can attract a regular congregation of 
more than 120. The average congregation at the main weekday 
service is about half of this. 

Before examining the religious value of an arrangement 
whereby organized worship is provided for some two and a half 
thousand people at a cost of not less than £40 annually per 
person, the argument from aesthetics must be considered. And 
here note ought perhaps to be taken of a warning issued by the 
committee of the Church Assembly known as the Central 
Council of Diocesan Advisory Committees for the Care of 
Churches which states 

From time to time an incumbent or congregation complains 
that the Central Council desires nothing but to turn churches 
into museums and to train the clergy to become a race of super¬ 
sacristans and curators. [One might add concert-promoters.] 
Nothing is further from the truth . . . 

But the decision to keep the City churches open - or in some 
cases closed for repair - rather than to sell them (a decision 
which it must be admitted, if it has ever been positively taken, 
is not entirely the Central Council’s) does not really hinge on 
whether the clergy are turned into curators and boilermen or 
not. No one can compel the clergy to maintain the fabric. Nor, 
on the other hand, can anyone prevent them from devoting 
their time to the duties of a curator if that is what they believe 
they were ordained to do. The question is one of cash. It just 
is not possible to pay lighting, heating, incidental repairs, and 
caretaker’s wages out of what the average City church is taking 
in collections and leave anything over for the propagation of 
the Gospel. The result is that these churches must, from time 
to time, receive massive support from diocesan or other sources 
while all the time locking up a capital sum (the value of the 
site) to say nothing of benefice income, for which the housing 
estates in the new industrial areas are crying out. If architectural 

* Church of England Year-Book, 1961, p. 280. 
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considerations are really felt to be overwhelming, the site-value 
of many of the bombed churches (five are being reopened 
shortly after massive restoration) could surely pay for their 
removal elsewhere stone by stone? If it is felt that a certain 
number of clergy ought to be maintained in London for 
national and diocesan purposes - fair enough. They could be 
accommodated in offices. But in churches} Forty of them? 
Surely such a decision or lack of it does not represent the heart 
and mind of the Church. 

And in any case this question has got its religious as well as 
its administrative and aesthetic aspect. One of these churches 
recently lost half a ton of the masonry from the church-tower. 
Either the church had to be closed or repairs costing £10,000 
be put in hand. Repairs were decided on. And for a consider¬ 
able period the entire alms of the faithful were devoted to 
paying off not the debt but the interest on it. Can any con¬ 
scientious clergyman under such circumstances exhort his 
congregation to ‘give to God’? 

The City churches are only a dramatic example of a situation 
obtaining in many parts of the country. The following facts 
may be obtained* by comparing the assessments - that is the 
amount due from parish sources - throughout the Provinces 
of Canterbury and York. 

1. Between one-third and one-quarter of all parishes pay 
less to central funds than £104 p.a. - two pounds a week. 

2. Each parish receives annually and on average in dilapida¬ 
tions on the parsonage, in grants towards maintenance of the 
fabric of the church, and in augmentation of stipends a figure 
of about £120. 

It is only necessary to imagine for a moment the situation of 

* From those Diocesan Reports for 1959-60 (a majority) which 
published Quota Assessment figures; the figures for maintenance and 
dilapidations vary considerably from diocese to diocese. But there is 
no reason to suppose that for the Provinces of Canterbury and York 
taken as a whole 1959 was not an average year. 
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a commercial firm whose salesmen were doing less business 
than would cover their own expenses (let alone their basic 
salary) to see that a significant proportion of the parishes are 
uneconomic units and, where assistant clergy are maintained, 
grossly so. 

Of course it is right that, within limits, better-off churches 
should pay for worse-off. It is not to be thought that economic 
considerations are the only ones. But they are considerations. 
They are particularly important where grants from the diocese 
serve to obscure the Christian principle of local responsibility 
for evangelism and lead parishioners to imagine that the cost of 
public worship is something that the Government lays on. It 
can be as un-Christian to pay no heed to economic realities as 
to judge everything in terms of them. And there can be more 
than a hint of sour grapes in the criticism of another church or 
denomination that ‘All they think about is cash!’ One of the 
most serious criticisms of the Established Church is that it is 
still largely a capitalist organization. This is bound to associate 
it in the minds of most wage-earners with the employing or at 
least with the investing class. It has a natural as well as a super¬ 
natural interest in the tradition of which it is an inheritor. And 
it is true in more ways than one that its clergy are living on the 
past. 

There is one more question to be touched upon before I 
draw this chapter to a conclusion. How far ought the Church s 
officers to be expected to keep up with all branches of modern 
thought? Or, to put it another way round, is learning a clergy¬ 
man’s sine qua non} The question is relevant partly because 
all education is to some extent influenced by the government 
of the day, partly because we have not entirely left behind an 
age in which government is the privilege of an educated ‘ class ’ 
and in which it is from the same class that the clergy are 
expected to be drawn. The answer generally given is that the 
Church of England minister is expected to be a teacher rather 
than an evangelist (though in fact he is given less training in 
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teaching than in preaching); his authority derives in large 
measure, therefore, from the fact that he is a ‘learned’ man. 

Now teaching has always been one of the functions of the 
clergy; and it is a fair guess that the importance of this function 
was much enhanced as a result of the Peace of the Church. A 
great deal of teaching was required in a period of mass baptisms 
and conversion by tribes. But the days of that sort of conversion 
are over — at any rate for the time being. A mass influx of 
converts into the Church of England (say of an entire Trade 
Union headed by its General Secretary!) is unlikely at the 
present day. And that people should want to learn is now a 
priority as great as or greater than that the clergy should be 
able to teach. The clergyman is thus far more likely to influence 
his contemporaries by his preaching (in deed or word) than by 
his teaching. And it becomes a question whether the Church is 
right in maintaining minimum academic qualifications at such 
a high level (a university degree or its equivalent in most cases) 
and in scaling its remunerations without regard to qualification 
- that is to say solely by the appointment held. 

Of course ignorance is no help to a priest nor is education 
necessarily a hindrance (though it can be). In different grades 
of school, teachers of varying qualifications are to be looked for. 
Ought it not to be possible for priests to be similarly graded 
according to the kind of job which they are likely to take? 

Complaints are often heard that there is a shortage of clergy 
in the Church of England. We shall be looking at that assertion 
more closely in the next chapter with a view to discovering 
what, if anything, it means. But to complain that there are 
insufficient candidates for Holy Orders and then reject a fair 
proportion of those who offer themselves solely on the grounds 
of academic failings seems, if not self-contradictory, at least to 
imply that the complaint doesn’t mean quite what it appears to 
mean. If the Church really needed pastors as well as teachers - 
if indeed she was really interested in more than one kind of 
ministry - she might at least consider a policy of taking anybody 
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who could be got at the current market price. It is time to ask 
in all seriousness whether those who defend ‘ academic qualifi¬ 
cations ’ as the badge or sign of the clerical profession are not 
really defending their own status (real or supposed) within the 
one society in which the word has no meaning, namely the 
Church of Christ. It is the pastoral ministry after all which 
most congregations crave and for which they are most willing 
to pay (if they are willing to pay for anything) and it is pre¬ 
cisely in the pastoral ministry that education, especially a 
‘class’ education, is in danger of being the severest handicap. 

The Church’s stake in its own academic reputation is dis¬ 
played in various small ways: the prayers at the convocations 
of the clergy are said in a Latin with which most of those 
attending are not sufficiently familiar to be able to follow with¬ 
out the assistance of printed sheets; a clergyman’s dress in 
church is largely academic in inspiration; diocesan bishops on 
consecration are given a Doctorate of Divinity (Lambeth). 
Small points - but sufficient to betray to the outsider a certain 
pretentiousness which he can be forgiven for finding irritating. 
What have they really got to do with the Gospel of God? 

Let me try to summarize what has been said in this chapter 
by means of a parable. 

Alone on a desert island with a member of the opposite sex 
a man finds that he must either enslave or marry her. This was 
the position of the Roman Empire faced with the problem of 
acknowledging the existence and influence of the Christian 
Church. 

A shot-gun marriage was arranged and the Church was ill- 
prepared for it. Her discipline, instead of being self-imposed 
under the pressure of a world in which she was still struggling 
for survival, was now imposed by her partner. And with her 
virginity gone, the Church’s attitude of ‘no compromise’ 
could no longer be maintained. Although the marriage was 
supposed to have been in the interest of both partners, the 
Church - except for a period of a few hundred years - got the 
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worst of it. Only as time went on and the views of both partners 
about the nature of marriage suffered a revolution did the 
husband cease to want to exploit his wife in his own interests. 
Only slowly was the wife able to assert her independent rights. 

At the same time that this change was taking place, however, 
the marriage altered in another way. This was partly as a result 
of unions contracted by the State giving rise to children 
(the Welfare Services) which did not recognize the Church as 
their mother, and partly because of uncertainty in the mind of 
the Church herself as to what were her peculiar and inalienable 
rights. There were rumours of divorce in certain quarters; in 
various parts of the world such a divorce had taken place. But 
in England - for reasons partly practical and partly senti¬ 
mental - this solution was not pursued. What was needed was 
a change in the nature not of the union itself but of the contract 
by which the parties found themselves to be bound.* 

A variety of concessions were made by the State to the 
Church, the effect of which was to give the Church an oppor¬ 
tunity of independence within the marriage. But they did not 
grant her independence of action in dealing with her step¬ 
children - those, that is to say, who did not recognize the 
discipline by means of which she wished to bring them the full 
benefits of family life. These concessions proved to be no more 
than adjustments which were lacking in any real spiritual 
outcome. Something was needed that would give the Church 
real independence - and in a dramatic manner - while retaining 
to the State the ultimate temporal authority. Why not a 
separate Banking Account? 

As matters stand at the moment the Church’s possessions 
are Crown property and although the Church Commissioners’ 
Accounts are passed to the Church Assembly there is no 
budget debate there. The impression is left of a body - the 
Commissioners — responsible to nobody. Commissioners 

* The promise ‘to obey’, for example, was felt to be a little out of 
date. 
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appointed by the Assembly or by the dioceses and responsible 
to it would give dramatic expression to the Church’s indepen¬ 
dence. (And the removal of the bishops from among their 
number - they represent a proportion of nearly 50 per cent - 
might re-emphasize the view of the New Testament about the 
relationship between ‘apostolic’ and administrative functions 
(Acts 6:2).) 

A certain amount of the Church’s property is already vested 
in the dioceses and there is no logical reason why it should not 
all be. Such an arrangement would make it possible for 
diocesan authority to pull down a parish church without an 
Act of Parliament and to close it without the permission of the 
Ministry of Works. 

In my present job I am often free on Sunday evenings and I, 
therefore, have the privilege (accorded to too few parsons) of 
listening to other people’s sermons and visiting, incognito, a 
wide variety of churches. Few experiences are more depressing 
than to find church after church kept open not by demand but 
in obedience to the Church’s rubric in which a congregation of 
perhaps a dozen struggles to maintain an outdated liturgy to 
the accompaniment of an outworn organ in a church which 
they cannot possibly regard as theirs and for the upkeep of 
which, if it was theirs, they could not conceivably pay. 

Surely the Church of England must be freed - and this 
means economic freedom. It must be free to use the past, 
certainly, but not to be enslaved by it. It must be free to act, if 
not spontaneously, at least with a little more spontaneity than 
is possible as things are at present. It must be free to divert its 
resources to new methods of evangelism, new methods of adult 
education. It must be free, if necessary, to do nothing with its 
churches or even sell them, rather than under the compulsion 
of law maintain a parody of the Fellowship of Love. 


CHAPTER 3 


...A FINANCIAL RACKET? 


The Church is often accused of being a financial racket, and 
sometimes of being a badly organized one into the bargain. Of 
the first charge I shall have something to say at the end of this 
chapter. Of the second, since like most generalizations it is cap¬ 
able of neither proof nor disproof, it is not possible to say much. 

But it is possible to say something. There are quite a number 
of disgruntled laymen up and down the country who have 
agreed to covenant with their parish church and have never 
received a Form R.185 from their treasurer. There are very few 
churches which publish their accounts in accordance with the 
terms laid down.* I can think of more than one parish where 
the Parochial Church Council is not allowed even to see the 
Church Accounts, let alone adopt them. And of forty-three 
dioceses in England, more than a quarter publish no estimate 
for the forthcoming year’s work. A Trade Union member is 
expelled if his subscriptions fall more than a certain amount in 
arrears. Very often not even a reminder, let alone a reprimand, 
reaches a member of the Church of England if his covenanted 
subscription is in default. 

What is the reason for this apparently casual attitude towards 
money in the lower echelons of the Church’s organization? 
In the last chapter I tried to show how Establishment en¬ 
couraged the Church to take its status for granted. In this 
chapter I want to suggest that the combination of Establish¬ 
ment with a professional, that is a paid ministry, is liable to 
encourage the same ‘ take-it-for-granted ’ attitude - in both 
clergy and laity - towards the whole subject of finance. 

* P.C.C. (Powers) Measure, 1921, Sec. 8(a). 
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It is a blemish on an otherwise excellent pamphlet published 
by the Church’s Central Board of Finance* that of the methods 
it recommends for estimating the claims on a Christian 
conscience of the Church’s organization the one which is 
related to actual expenditure is considered last. If Christian 
Stewardship means anything, it means careful budgeting. And 
the Church of England at large has no budget at all. 

Whether the Church’s reputation for financial make-do-and- 
mend is ill- or well-earned the reader must decide for himself 
in the light of the pecuHar circumstances. What is certain is 
that while a reputation for spending first and budgeting after¬ 
wards is enjoyed, the pronouncements of leading churchmen 
on matters involving public expenditure will not be taken with 
the seriousness they might otherwise command. For this reason, 
if for no other, the origins of this reputation must be sought. 

One, undoubtedly, is the enormous complexity of the 
devices resorted to for financing ecclesiastical projects. The 
payment of clergymen themselves is the obvious instance. 
Archdeacon Mayfieldf sets out a typical case in which five 
principal sources of income have to be considered before it can 
be decided how much a clergyman’s job is worth. (Three of 
these can be further subdivided.) When responsibility is thus 
dispersed for the Church’s major financial operation - the 
payment of its clergy - it is not surprising if a certain readiness 
to extemporize is found elsewhere in the Church’s financial 
maze. No one seems willing to take the responsibility for 
guaranteeing a minimum wage for the full-time verger, for 
example, or, in the case of a part-time employee, for relating 
wages to hours. 

Another reason may be found in the lingering belief that 
‘ otherworldiness ’ implies a lack of interest in all things 
financial. This is fostered by a few scattered texts from the 

* The Christian Stewardship of Money. Central Board of Finance, 
1959, P- 30 ff. 

t op. cit, p. 93. 
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Bible (I Tim. 3:3 for example and i Pet. 5:2), generally mis- 
nterpreted, and partly by the fact that many clergymen are 
)rdained before they have a chance to earn a living and to 
)robe what is perhaps the greatest of all enigmas next to the 
luman spirit itself, namely cash. 

But the main contributing cause of the Church’s lack of 
ealism in economic matters is \hQ protection which endowment 
iftords both to the Institution and to the individual clergyman, 
•t is a protection not indeed from hardship, but from com- 
)etition, and the discipline which competition evokes. Worse 
ven, the protection itself is the tacit assumption that this 
)rotection ought to be accorded as a matter of right. 

While a parson’s living comes to him independently of the 
mount or quality of the work he puts into his job and -• saving 
>nly moral misdemeanour or canonical disobedience - is his 
►eyond the power of mortal man to remove, the economic 
ituation in which he finds himself is bound to affect his 
utlook. 

Not only does it remove the constant challenge with which 
ther men live - of finding a job and holding it. It also gives a 
alue to security (‘clergymen deserve to be secure because they 
re clergymen ) which is the very opposite of what Jesus 
Liggested when he sent his discipies out ‘without scrip or 
urse (Mark 6:8). The security of the ordinary clergyman is 
ot only against living in the economic out-of-doors but 
gainst the temptations that go with it. And it is not much 
onsolation to reflect — though it is true - that the clergy are 
xposed to other and subtler temptations (for example to 
ifluence the lives of others by moral pressure) when the 
miptations offered by money are removed. 

The Church must face the possibility that a very large part 
f what sets a man apart from his fellows when he is ordained 
; the prospect of economic security. That motive may be the 
irthest from his consciousness at the moment of ordination - 
ut motives often do not appear until long after the choice 
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which they prompted. And, unless a man is exceptionally 
imaginative, the fact of his unique economic status will begin 
to put a wall around him which cuts him off from his fellow- 
men. Even if his imagination can overcome this obstacle, it is 
asking a great deal of the imagination of others to overleap it 
also. It is indeed a fair guess that the economic status of the 
beneficed cleric contributes towards a separation which he often 
feels from his fellow-clergy. One of the things which binds men 
together in this world - and especially men working on the 
same job - is the sense that, for good or ill, they are all in the 
rat-race together. As beneficed clergymen they are not. 

What is here set forth may be summarized crudely but not I 
think inaccurately in five words. The Church is not competitive. 
Yet if there is one thing which the Church’s loss of prestige in 
the twentieth century ought to have made clear (and it has 
been in many ways a very salutary loss) it is that the Church 
must compete - in financial terms among others - with t.v., 
the pictures, the greyhounds, and the public house. Its 
activities must be, and be seen to be, worth the money which is 
expended on them. Is competition evil? I cannot find that th« 
Bible suggests this. The whole capitalist system certainl] 
assumes it is not. Many would assert that, if exercised withii 
limits which society imposes, competition brings a salutan 
discipline into men’s lives. Those who suggest that men wouk 
be altogether better off if they did not have to compete for thei 
living should study how some of the society’s ‘ unhelpables ’ ii 
fact dispose of a living (National Assistance) for which they d( 
not have to compete. Men are - generally - more truly mei 
under the spur of competition. And it is by no means certaii 
that commercial competition does not provide a healthier out 
let for men’s natural instincts than a theological war betweei 
competing denominations or, worse still, a private feud betweei 
clergymen. The latter - if not for money - can only be fo 
positions, for favour, or (worst of all) for prestige. 

Does a minister of the Gospel work for love or for money 
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If the motives are not incompatible - and examples could be 
taken from a hundred avocations to show that they are not - 
can he in fact work for both? 

To answer this question there are two presuppositions about 
the clergyman’s job - I am tempted to say prejudices - which 
must be carefully considered. They must be considered with 
the least possible regard for the status quo. 

The first presupposition is that a clergyman must be paid for 
his work at all. This is not simply self-evident. A great many 
retired clergymen are in active service of the Church without 
being paid for their services. If by work we mean activity for 
hire or profit these men are not working. Some of the less 
well-established denominations are not sufficiently wealthy to 
pay any but a tiny minority of their ministers. These men must 
obtain their livelihood otherwise than by the gifts, past or 
present, of those in whose names they work. 

The infant Church was run largely on voluntary lines. St 
Paul, while asserting the right of a minister to live of the 
Gospel (a right supposed to derive from the command of Jesus 
already quoted), himself disclaims it ‘that we may cause no 
hindrance to the flock of Christ’ (i Cor. 9:12). 

It is, however, evident that within a few years of this dictum 
being penned fears were being widely expressed that ministers 
instead of living by the generosity of their followers might 
come to live for it (i Tim. 6:10 and texts quoted above). It is 
often assumed that this danger has been eliminated or reduced 
to a ‘ respectable ’ minimum in the well-established churches by 
providing clergymen with a stipend sufficient for their needs. 
This they are to receive regardless of success, of zeal, or of the 
demand for their services in proclaiming the Gospel and 
ministering to their people. This arrangement appears at first 
sight to eliminate the dangers involved in the case of a minister 
who seeks some reward for his services but nevertheless it must 
be questioned. It is doubtful whether, in general, human ambi¬ 
tion can be quelled quite so simply as that. 
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In the first place there is a significant difference between 
working for money solely - for filthy lucre’s sake - and for the 
goods which money can purchase. Material security is one 
such good and it is not the best of motives for working iv\ 
anybody. The provision of one’s children with the opportunit)/ 
to travel is another object and to aim to secure this would seem 
to be a good motive in everybody, whether they are parsons oi 
not. To allow (indeed to praise) in a layman the ambition tc 
give his children a good start in life and condemn the same 
ambition in a clergyman is to return to the Double Standard 
This is the notion, common in the Middle Ages, that some 
people - notably the professional ‘religious’ - are called to airr 
at something not only different but better than other Christians 
- poverty, celibacy, or whatever it might be. It was a nocior 
that the Reformers condemned, and rightly. The correc 
attitude for a clergyman, as surely for anyone else is: ‘ My job h 
part of my service to God. In balancing one against the other ! 
must do my best to weigh different sacrifices against the gain; 
achieved by them. What I must not do is to make a virtue o 
my own lack of ambition or embrace poverty for its owi 
sake.’ 

Secondly, it must be remembered that the Church ahead] 
allows the principle of reward in a modified form. The ‘Eastei 
Offering’ is intended as an opportunity for parishioners t( 
express their need for and appreciation of the services of ; 
clergyman. ‘Playing to the gallery’ will not necessarily b< 
encouraged by extending that principle any more than ‘ fearlesi 
preaching’ is encouraged by limiting it. At the momen 
Parochial Church Councils are encouraged to regard th 
minimum stipend (which the diocese guarantees to make up i 
they do not) as a target rather than a jumping-off place. Anc 
the practice of limiting the benefit of the incumbent to the firs 
taken in the Easter Offering, as well as implying that th( 
clergyman himself does not understand the Christian Steward¬ 
ship of money, encourages them in that view. Wanting tc 
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please one’s congregation is as natural an instinct as wanting to 
please one’s family, and a father may be genuinely glad of his 
children’s gifts without regarding them as a right. To look for 
reward, financial or personal, is not incompatible with stricture. 
^.nd a man’s conscience (combined with experience) is the 
most effective guide in drawing the line. 

The other prejudice about a clergyman’s job from which it is 
difficult for many people to free themselves is the belief that a 
man is not really in Holy Orders unless he is manning a 
church; that the status of an ordained minister and ‘living of 
the Gospel’ are one and the same thing. They are not. The 
first is concerned with order - in a general way one might say 
with rank or with office. The second depends on appointment 
to a particular responsibility, paid or unpaid. The Ordinal 
itself is not free of a confusion between them. ‘Receive the 
Holy Spirit for the office and work of a Priest ’ says the Bishop 
in the Anglican Ordinal - thereby suggesting a distinction. 
But just previously he has delivered a charge which concerns 
itself almost entirely with pastoral work. What is a hospital 
chaplain to make of that, knowing that he will have far fewer 
pastoral opportunities than a Ward Sister - or a member of the 
staff of the British Broadcasting Corporation who may have no 
pastoral opportunities at all? The assumption that the exclusive 
concern of the man in the dog-collar should be preaching and 
pastoral work leads too easily to its converse - that preaching 
and caring for the flock is the exclusive concern of the man who 
is ‘paid to be good’. It is this which has largely prevented the 
growth of the belief that it is the function of the whole Christian 
Bh^dy to share the joys and sorrows of its members. How many 
iduca'^ted laymen have been deterred from offering their 
services lay-readers because they had a kind of notion that 
aking servicd:'^ was ‘the parson’s preserve’? Can it be that the 
IJhurch of Englal^^ faith into practice for fear 

)f treading on the parsons? Methodist lay-preachers 

lave fewer hesitatic would not be the least cogent 
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argument in favour of the priest working in industry that h^ 
would not be paid to be good. 

By and large the popular notion of a clergyman’s status - ir 
economic terms at any rate - has the backing of Ecclesiasticai 
Law. Draft Canon lxxxiii* and the Clergy Discipline Act oj 
1892, which incorporates the Canons on which it is based, both 
inhibit a clergyman from farming more than eighty acres oJ 
land, trading for profit, and participating, either in his owr 
name or that of an agent, in any commercial concern. What are 
we to say of this provision? It is largely ignored in practice, 
Any clergyman who buys or sells on the Stock Exchange is 
clearly contravening it. Equally guilty, apparently, is a clergy¬ 
man who takes money for broadcasting, appears on T.V., 01 
writes a detective novel. Such a Canon achieves little beyonc 
encouraging the general idea that clergymen are not allowed tc 
receive money except for their pastoral ministry. If it does noi 
make hypocrites of those who do so it certainly provides am¬ 
munition for those people - and they are not a few-who regarc 
the Church as a hypocritical organization by nature. They fine 
it ready to circumvent its own rules in matters of discipline as 
well as of worship. And as often as not they find the justifica¬ 
tion ‘the spirit of the law is what-matters’ interpreted to mear 
‘I’ll take the law to mean what I think it ought to mean’ oi 
else ‘The bishops know best’. 

What would be the result of deleting this Canon altogethei 
and removing the corresponding Act from the Statute Book! 
It might be that clergymen with parochial responsibilities 
would neglect them entirely in order to find part-time work 
It might be that those clergymen who are not required by 
to preach every Sunday would give up proclaiming the jC^ospc 

* The Canon Lazo of the Church of England. London^J§ p^C 
1947, p, 174. This canon has been somewhat modi^j since it ws 
first drafted (cf. Canon haw Revision 19$ 9 - London/^g p q iq 6< 
p. 182). For a more detailed discussion of the . legal situation se 
Part-Time Priests?, ed. Robin Denniston. Lond (Skeffington), i96< 
Chapter 5. 
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entirely and that others would only make a pretence of it while 
really using their position as worker-priests to make ^£15 or £;zo 
per week. But how likely is this in the middle of the twentieth 
century when the job is so poorly paid an5rway that no one in his 
senses would take it on unless he enjoyed it? Even if these 
eventualities were serious possibilities would it really be trusting 
the Spirit of God never to take the risk involved in them? The 
alternative - of leaving a man who has lost his faith to draw ^12 
a week and the use of a vicarage for doing virtually nothing - 
can lead to results equally deplorable and perhaps even more 
damaging to the reputation of the Church. 

It is high time that Christians began to believe what they say 
they believe at a man’s ordination, namely that God is calling 
him to minister the Word and Sacraments, no more and no less 
than that. And it is high time that they believed that he, the 
candidate, believes it as well. It would be a great deal easier to 
believe if at the same time either the bishop promised, in the 
name of the diocese, to maintain the man as long as he was 
willing to work in that diocese or (and as I think, better) the 
Church at large was prepared to trust its clergy to make up 
their own minds as to how they are going to win their bread. 
The alternative is for the Church to do as it does at the moment, 
hedge itself about with devices to prevent the clergy giving the 
Church a bad name, or - worse still - to prevent the clergy 
giving a bad name to themselves. 

In the end of the day it is the effect of clerical discipline on 
the clergyman himself and on the public rather than on the 
Institution which matters - the effect, in particular, of the 
ci\?tgynian-image, which the Canons and the Prayer Book 
ende^T^ur to draw. The popular image used to be of a Christian 
gentlemai^ comfortably ensconced in a country parsonage 
saying his ohSr^s at ten and four o’clock and filling up the hours 
between with reaiding and occasionally riding to hounds. That 
image, if it was evex^ a true one, is certainly disappearing. The 
picture which survives is of a man who doesn’t have to come to 
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terms with life - at least in its financial aspects - in the same 
way as other men. It is the picture of a man to whom strikes 
and depressions are as news from a distant country; a man who 
may deserve his livelihood many times over but who hasn^t to 
earn it; a man who, at bottom, has been relieved of - if indeed 
he hasn’t contracted out of - the curse of Adam: ‘By the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread’ (Gen. 3:19). 

The Gospel is addressed to men in every extremity of the 
human predicament. To be unsure of where your next meal is 
coming from and, as an alternative, to be entrusted with 
employment of labour on a large scale are two of the best 
educations in the meaning of that predicament. They are 
exactly the two forms of education which the Canons are 
designed to prevent. (And although it might be argued that the 
bishops enjoy the status of employer, we shall see that the 
implications of the word ‘ patronage ’ make this less true than it 
appears to be. It is quite common for a bishop to offer a clergy¬ 
man a job without even quoting the salary, let alone the 
Church Council’s income and the debt on the property. And it 
is not unknown for bishops to summon prospective employees 
to their presence and never mention the question of expense.) 

What are the alternatives to a paid ministry? I can think of 
four which have been tried so far. All except the first could 
now be tried on a much larger scale. 

The first is the religious community. Such a community is 
‘religious’ in the sense that what binds the community together 
is not only common worship but the application to the lives 
of its members of a common and agreed practice of their faith. 
It is often supposed that such a community must be celib^d 
since this arrangement makes self-support easier. TherQ.^ave 
been examples of another kind - Mennonite and Qu^iker com¬ 
munities in America and elsewhere.* In an a&"aent society 

* An interesting example of the self-supiporting community 
adapted to twentieth-century conditions, is to be feound at Pilsden, near 
Bridport in Dorset. 
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vhere the protest against urbanization as the price of affluence 
s increasingly made, such a community might be attractive. 
3 ut Anglican tradition has not, for the most part, allowed a 
arge place to religious communities and in recent develop- 
nents, the Provinces of Canterbury and York have not taken 
he lead.* 

A more likely alternative - and to most Anglicans a more 
attractive one - is that of the part-time clergyman. A recent 
urveyf suggested that more than 6o per cent of practising 
hurch-people are in favour of such a development, a fact on 
v^hich more hesitant members of the hierarchy might like to 
cieditate. 

To speak of a part-time priest is not strictly accurate. If a 
nan is ordained to mediate between God and His people there 
i^ill be no part of his life which will not afford him oppor- 
unities. A man can no more be a part-time priest than a part- 
ime Christian. And to be a part-time Christian means 
lOthing at all. But a man can be a part-time church-worker. He 
an devote only part of his time to maintaining the Church’s 
rganization and derive only part of his income from doing so. 
Ln assistant curate, if he works hard, can just about earn his 
wn salary in bazaars, variety shows, and other money-raising 
fforts. But he needs a lot of voluntary labour to help him. 
Vhy shouldn’t he earn his living in some other way or at least 
art of it (as a television announcer he could probably earn the 
/hole of it in three days of the week) and put what would 
therwise be paid to him as salary direct into the parish 
ccount? 

Quite a number of priests do in fact fall into the category of 

* Bishop Wand, The Church To-day, London (Penguin Books), 1959, 

• 65, allows that ‘Anglican monasteries have sprung up all over the 
ountry like mushrooms.’ But the increase in religious orders in the last 
lirty years has^ fc^en proportionately far greater in the Episcopal 
’hurch in the U.S.A... And the number of women*s orders in England 
as actually declined, 
t Daily Mail, 5 Apru i960. 
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part-time ministers already, as I have suggested. Authors an< 
schoolmasters are the obvious examples. In the case of doctors 
the employees of publishing houses, newspapers, and th< 
B.B.C. we have indeed examples of the worker-priest proper - 
though as yet in a limited field. What is the essential differenc' 
between handling the Church’s money or writing the Church’ 
newspaper and handling the money of a ‘secular’ insurance 
company or reporting ‘secular’ events? Doesn’t the supposes 
difference spring from the fact that the Church has, in its owi 
mind, surrounded ecclesiastical affairs with such an aura o 
sanctity and all other affairs with such an aura of worldlines 
that it is simply incapable of weighing them in the same scales 
How many Trade Unions or Friendly Societies with as fe\ 
paid agents as the Church of England would use the time of s< 
many in editing a monthly branch magazine? ‘Worldly’ an< 
‘holy’ are epithets to be applied not to jobs but to peopk 
And it is because it is more difficult to maintain the sup 
posed difference in the academic world, that it is in the academi 
industries that worker-priests have so far made their mark. 

But why should a clergyman not earn part of his salary as ai 
insurance salesman or a Post Office worker? I can think of man 
parishes unable to afford the services of a full-time assistan 
that might be quite willing to provide - for specified services 
the part-salary of a man who earned the rest of his livelihood v. 
a telephone exchange. The employing party (strictly th 
Church Council but in practice the incumbent) might have 
less effective means of discipline available if the employee wa 
beholden to it for only limited hours weekly. But it would hav 
the right of dismissal. Church Councils should not be fej?i'lu 
of exercising that right. 

The third alternative to the professional priest is the full-tim 
paid employee of a secular undertaking who happens to be in Hoi 
Orders. There exists already a handful of su/^n men working i 
industry,* most of them doing only Sun/^ay duty in churcf 
* See Denniston, op. cit., 124. 
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The primary argument usually advanced for the worker- 
)riest is that his status as a hona fide wage- or salary-earner 
;nables him to keep in touch with the ‘unchurched masses’. 
3 nly secondarily is it urged that a full-time worker-priest puts 
10 charge on the Church. 

The order of these arguments should be inverted. I shall 
uggest in the next chapter that there is reason for supposing 
hat a disproportionate share of the Church’s resources is 
levoted to clerical stipends. The need is as much for more lay 
employees - secretaries and vergers - and for better equipment 
IS it is for more clergymen. And the economic fact - that he is a 
Irug on the market (for the existence of a salary does not 
lecessarily mean that he is doing work which is wanted or 
iseful) - should be the primary reason for telling a priest after 
wo or three years in Orders that the moment has arrived for 
lim to maintain himself until such time as the Church can 
;ive him a real full-time job. If the Church were to find itself 
fithout endowments this argument would be overwhelming. 
Ls things are, ‘keeping in touch with the masses’ ought to 
ollow as a natural consequence of the Church’s limited 
conomic potential instead of artificial reasons being found for 
elling men who have been plucked out of the competitive 
7orld that they ought to go back to it. The fruits of a self- 
onscious attempt to identify oneself with a class of people 
i^hose ambitions (at least in the economic sphere) are different 
rom one’s own are bound to be limited. What would be more 
latural would be for the clergy to demand a stipend sufficient 
0 give them a standard of culture acceptable to their ‘un- 
tiiirched ’ neighbours coupled with a willingness to find their 
wn livelihood if this demand is not met. But the natural course 
>£ events ib apt to be suspect in an organization with a stake in 
fie supernatux^l order. The remnants of a medieval theology 
coupled with mea^y^j endowments provide the Church with 
all the excuse it neeig prevent nature (in this case repre¬ 
sented by economic from taking its course. 
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Perhaps the strongest argument of all for giving an oppor 
tunity to the worker-priest movement to develop more free! 
is that this is the form which a number of young priests and 
number of young workers want their discipleship to take. Ther 
are always dangers in individual initiative and no priest shoul 
normally be excused the discipline of Daily Offices, a week! 
celebration of Holy Communion and canonical obedience i: 
some form. But even a Church which attaches great importanc 
to a common discipline must allow the voice of God, particu 
larly in a matter of lifelong vocation, to be heard by th 
individual priest. 

A fourth alternative remains, though it is not so much a; 
alternative to a paid ministry altogether as to a ministry pai 
for unilaterally. Briefly, and again crudely, it can be describe 
as payment by results. There is a ‘ whether-you-like-it-or-nol 
attitude to be found, almost felt, in some ecclesiastical quartet 
which can be quite terrifying. It expresses itself partly in 
form of authority which uses the word ‘ Gospel ’ to mean nc 
good news but ‘an urgent need to maintain the country’s morj 
standards’. It is expressed also in an arrangement whereby 
clergyman is paid by an office in London to perform certai 
religious duties among the people of a parish whether he (0 
they) like it or not. It is true that the results for which peopl 
might be prepared to pay are not always the results for whic! 
the London office is looking. It is true also that no one ca 
altogether know the results of a clergyman’s work, not eve 
those who gain by it the most. Neither of those consideration 
ought to be allowed to obscure the fact that if we are givin 
people something which we believe they both need and wa^ 
we should expect them to be willing to pay for it. What else i 
meant by ‘living of the Gospel’? There is no sense in com 
plaining that people do not support the Church ^ they ough 
when they are presented with an ecclesiastics ^•=^ystem which if 
held up artificially every time they withdr'^ their support. 

There would be little point in tryinj the system of 
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payment by results in well-established parishes; other methods 
are being used in such districts to sponsor Christian giving and 
with results which appear promising to date. But what about 
the new housing estates.? That is surely the place where a new 
approach is needed and where this method is being tried most 
successfully in comparable conditions (if any conditions are 
comparable) in countries abroad. 

What happens is this. A mother-church, or the diocese, 
sponsors the venture of starting a new congregation and build¬ 
ing a temporary church. It agrees to pay the salary of a priest 
for the first five years, after which it undertakes, m any events 
progressively to withdraw its support. Either the congregation 
has flourished sufficiently by that time to be able to take over 
responsibility for the minister’s salary by the predetermined 
stages or else it becomes clear that there is no real willingness 
to support a church in that area and the Mission is closed down. 
There may be a great deal of failure to be encountered in such 
a method and the expert will foresee innumerable difficulties. 
But where is the faith in starting a venture which cannot be a 
failure? The scheme outlined is surely better than beginning 
with a vicarage and a guaranteed salary and proceeding by 
indefinite stages to a church and (last, instead of first) a church 
hall. It means that where a congregation does get going it can 
say ‘This is our priest; we pay him. It is our church; we built 
it. Religion is something which we experience for ourselves and 
in the present. It is not a Celestial Health Service maintained by 
monthly instalments. It comes from below as well as from above.’ 

Let us consider for a moment some of the objections most 
commonly raised to the kind of priesthood outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

A priesf s work should he full-time. As a theological objection, 
which is what it generally purports to be, this will hardly hold 
water.I have pointed to the case of retired or semi-retired 

* A fact recognized by Resolution 89 of the last Lambeth Confer¬ 
ence. See Report of the hamheth Conference. London (S.P.C.K.), 1958. 
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priests. It is significant too that although in ordination the 
bishop commissions the candidate for the office and work of the 
priesthood, the question bearing on the use of his time which 
the candidate is asked is phrased rather differently from this: 
‘Do you think you are called to the order and ministry^ of a 
priest? The word ‘order’ may be taken to refer to canonical 
order (it is made to do so specifically in the American ordinal) 
and the oath which the candidate takes of obedience to the 
bishop ‘in all things lawful and honest’ suggests that this is 
meant. But no examination in Canon Law is required of the 
candidate and no instruction in the subject is usually given 
him; and although a written promise to serve his ‘title,’ i.e. 
first curacy, for a minimum two years is pushed under his nose 
for him to sign on the morning of his ordination, that repre¬ 
sents the limit of his legal obligations. (Even this requirement in 
fact is often ignored.) His Order is indelible but there is no 
canonical obligation to exercise it after those two years in any 
specified manner. If the priest inherits a fortune he is free to 
retire on it. There is no theological ground for limiting the 
pursuits of a clergyman, retired or otherwise, to farming, teach¬ 
ing, or writing. The theological difficulty is, if anything, on the 
other side - in explaining how we can be certain that a gift of 
God, by virtue of which a man draws a salary (and on which 
salary in the nature of things he becomes increasingly depen¬ 
dent), cannot be withdrawn. 

A priest must forswear worldly ambition. What does this 
really mean? The exceptions noted make it clear that it 
cannot mean refraining from activity which brings direct 
benefit to the economy. Glebe is land (sometimes agricul¬ 
tural) which is assigned to a clergyman as part of his benefice 
and is intended to contribute to his support. Ought he 
not to obtain every penny of profit from it of which he is 
capable? Where in any case to draw the line between ambi¬ 
tion worldly and spiritual? Presumably a priest should strive 
to make his following as large and as influential in the district 
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IS it is capable of being made. His motives in doing so are 
known only to God. 

The world will contaminate him. This was one of the reasons 
yiven for withdrawing official backing for the worker-priest 
[novement which sprang up in France as a result of the 
experience of French priests during the Second World War - a 
movement which continues in less organized fashion neverthe¬ 
less. The same objection could be made against any young man 
entering a world (of business, of politics, of whatever it may be) 
n which he finds a challenge to faith. To advance this argu- 
nent in favour of priests only is again to apply the Double 
Standard. It is in the world that a churchman’s most signifi- 
eant contribution to what he believes in - whatever his rank - 
vill be made. 

A priest must he instantly available to his people. This objec- 
:ion is largely met under the first point discussed above. There 
ire many instances - a hospital chaplaincy is one - where a 
priest can only be available at certain times. The question 
raised really resolves itself into (a) whether or not a priest is to 
3 e allowed to earn any money ‘ on the side ’ and, if so, who is to 
iecide where the ' side ’ begins and ends; (b) whether a priest’s 
vocation differs essentially from that of any other Christian 
iisciple. Is there a difference in between a clergyman’s job 

not his rank) and the job of a doctor, policeman, or nurse? 

One objection to the idea of the worker-priest needs special 
ixamination. It runs thus: ‘The shortage of clergy and the 
iifficulty of replacing losses through death and retirement 
nake this an unpropitious moment to try an experiment so 
)old. We cannot afford either the men or the money involved 
n their training to be frittered away in secular vocations, 
rhe short answer is that we cannot afford not to. And if we 
vere not so concerned to maintain the Church’s organization 
n its present form we should not be fearful to try. One of the 
easons why more candidates for the priesthood are not forth- 
:oming is that basic stipends are inadequate. (It is insulting to 
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any man’s self-respect, Christian or otherwise, to tell him thal 
he ought to be content to get his clothing from a second-hand 
store.) Another reason is that in being ordained a man knows 
that his expensive training - for all or part of which he quite 
often pays himself - is in any case going to be ‘frittered away^ 
in doing work for which he has not been trained and ma^; 
never be fitted (youth work, administration, publicity, real 
estate management) all of which could be done as well oi 
better by a layman, paid or unpaid. A third reason is that to 
many young men the maintenance of a parochial merry-go- 
round while in most cases worthwhile is not so worthwhile in 
comparison with other jobs that the Church might be tackling 

- adult education, the treatment of mental illness, use of the 
mass-media, and so forth - that he is prepared to take Holy 
Orders and the risk that he will never in fact have any oppor¬ 
tunities of service except those offered by parish routine. 

The Church’s concentration on one ministry - the parochial 

- is generally put down to the ‘shortage of clergy’. But what 
does tliis actually mean? The answer seems to be either in¬ 
sufficient clergy to make the wheels of some 13,000-odd 
parishes go round or else insufficient unbeneficed clergy to 
draw the stipends available to them. But by making these low 
enough it is possible to guarantee a shortage since there is no 
enterprise that cannot find work for more people than it 
actually employs if only they are paid little enough. In any case, 
the number of churches to be served is not a quantity unalter¬ 
ably written in the Heavenly Registers; it is determined at 
worst by the buildings inherited from a previous generation. 
And all the evidence goes to show that the evangelistic zeal oj 
the property-owning classes in the nineteenth century was 
considerably in excess of their prophetic insight. Whether the 
filling of the churches which they built was, even then, as 
desirable an object as they seemed to imagine is open tc 
question. To make it the prime aim of Church strategy in the 
sixties is surely absurd. 
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Yet on the face of it, it appears that the maintenance of the 
ministry and especially the parish ministry at a predetermined 
level is almost an obsession with the Episcopate - perhaps 
because the bishops are encouraged to think of themselves as 
‘national figures’ and ‘national figures’ must not be allowed 
to preside over the liquidation of the ‘national heritage’. And 
of this, of course, the parish churches form part. 

One bishop writes as follows :* 

If the intake of deacons is maintained, and it is happily a 
growing figure, we have already reached the low level and the 
decade from 1961 should see a steadily increasing number of 
clergy with a falling average age, and we must ensure that this 
happens. [Italics mine.] 

It is not quite clear whom the ‘ we ’ in this quotation refers to. 
What is usually admitted is that vocation to the ministry is a 
job reserved to the Holy Spirit and great harm can be done by 
persuading men to become clergymen who ought not to be. 
The most that ‘we’ can achieve is to make the job of a priest 
as meaningful as possible, and the real need - which is not 
necessarily to fill existing pulpits - more widely known. 

It is sometimes said, and with justice, that if unpaid clergy¬ 
men are to be admitted in any numbers into the set-up of the 
Church of England, the 6,ooo-odd lay-readers should have the 
first claim. They are men whose selection and training (mostly 
in their spare time) qualify them to do most of a priest’s work 
except celebrate Holy Communion, give blessings (for example 
in matrimony), and absolve. To make them priests would 
increase the Church’s clerical man-power by 50 per cent over¬ 
night and would make possible celebration of Holy Com¬ 
munion far more frequently than it now is in remote country 
districts, in schools, and in hospitals. What is the objection? A 
bishop (actually of the Church in Wales) voiced it recently in 
these terms: ‘It would mean a back-door entrance into the 


* Frontier^ Spring i960, p. 77. 
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ministry.’ The ministry, in other words, is a status symbol and 
these men, either on grounds of education, administrative 
ability, or simply a mysterious ‘quality’ (presumably their 
moral character is not in question) cannot be given it. A man 
who earns his living at a shop-counter cannot be admitted to 
the ranks of the ministry simply because he aspires to give the 
Church better service. He does not belong to that class, 

I reserve to the next chapter a discussion of the question 
whether a man who wants to serve God by leading his people 
in worship and in preaching the Gospel but who does not 
regard himself (or is not regarded by the Church) as having 
the qualities of leadership required for running a parish should 
be retained in the rank of deacon perpetually. What I am 
concerned to do here is to call in question the notion that 
clerical rank and clerical dress imply a social distinction which 
is a necessary part of ecclesiastical ‘set-apartness’. If social 
acceptability is any part of the qualification for speaking in 
Christ’s name (and the number of people who don’t regard 
themselves as having been ‘visited’ in Christ’s name unless it 
be by a clergyman - preferably with an M.A. - suggests that 
it is often so regarded), it is a poor look-out for the National 
Church. The most disastrous relic of our national heritage 
would be an inbred class-consciousness on the part of the 
clergy. For, whatever our heritage, we are moving towards a 
classless society; and such a society will have little use for a 
Church whose spokesmen are drawn from - or worse still 
drawn into - a special ecclesiastical class. 

Taming the Church has been a social preoccupation for 
sixteen centuries; it is not one that the nation will give up 
in five minutes. It began in earnest when Constantine realized 
that courting the Church was likely to prove a more effective 
method of handling the situation than attempting to crush it. 
Almost his first move was the introduction of clerical privi¬ 
lege.* Like a vicar with his choirboys he knew the advantage 
* Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 306 ff. 
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if giving people a badge which you can subsequently threaten 
o take away! 

Church endowments, clerical dress, monasteries for the 
nore zealous - each harmless in itself - have all been used at 
me time or another as a means of putting the Church in its 
)roper place and setting its leaders ‘apart'. But such ‘set- 
partness’ is something utterly different from a clergyman's 
proper ‘apartness’ which is no different, in kind at any rate, 
rom the ‘ apartness ’ of any Christian from the rest of society, 
lamely that which springs from the fertilization of the roots of 
lis personality in a soil which is ‘ not of this world ’. 

Yet the Church is still tempted to use ordination either as a 
ladge of distinction (academic, moral, social - the kind of 
listinction is irrelevant) or as a means of protection for the 
ilergyman against the spiritual dangers which face the ordinary 
nan. Intended as an opportunity for cultivating genuine 
>therworldliness - by prayer and by study - his privileges can 
:asily become the means of removing from the priest’s life the 
isychological tension induced by living in two worlds. This 
ension is one which the layman to whom and for whom the 
lergyman preaches (unless he uses his church as an asylum) 
s evidently expected to bear. 

The point needs no labouring. The poverty of the clergy- 
nan is often pointed to as a sign of his dedication. Material 
nsecurity would be a far more dramatic pointer. And where 
t was combined with spiritual serenity it would be a far more 
:ffective witness to the Church’s faith. Until the clerical 
irofession is seen to be a much riskier enterprise, both 
inancially and socially, than it seems to be at present, the 
vorld will continue to believe that it has tamed the Church - 
ind it may well be right. 

I began this chapter by referring to the charge commonly 
hrown against the Church that it is a financial racket. That 
harge will best be answered by allowing to it such weight as 
t is able to sustain. Whatever their motives in being ordained - 
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and they can never be known absolutely - the present systen 
can be used by clergymen to make a living which is compara 
tively easy in terms of such responsibilities as can be brough 
home to those who fail in their discharge. While not strictly 
profit-making organization, the Church is a money-makinj 
organization, both by investment and preaching; and while th 
State stands in such a position vis-d-vis the Church that i 
could expropriate its endowments it is not true that ‘th 
Church does not receive a penny from the State’. The clergy 
man certainly cannot put his hand into the plate except ii 
strictly limited situations, but success in filling it can lead U 
reward, financial and other. That in itself is no fault in th 
system; it could not be eliminated if it were. What is a faul 
is the appearance of denying it. And we appear to deny it no 
only by requiring no return of private earnings to the dioces^ 
and Commissioners. (Why should these not be assessed, as ar 
parochial incomes, so that the poor may be helped by the rich? 
We appear to deny it by a system of patronage which drasti 
cally limits the number of jobs advertised - more of this in th 
next chapter. We deny it by insulating clerical ambition fron 
the one ingredient which gives an opportunity for courage t( 
be mixed with ambition - namely risk-enterprise. And w 
deny it by denying to the Church’s administration what i 
certainly not lacking in either Free Enterprise or Communis 
organizations. I refer to the element of faith. 


CHAPTER 4 


...PARSON’S PLEASURE? 


S o far we have considered the effect on the Church of England 
of its entanglement with the political and economic orders; its 
entanglement with the social order, though subtler, is no less 
important. To this we now turn. 

Men who think about religion at all are likely to judge the 
Church more by the social relationships to which it gives rise 
than by any other criteria. (‘Church-going bosses are the 
worst,’ the author was told in a Sheffield steel-factory.) These, 
they argue, are the outcome of the Church’s faith and, there¬ 
fore, form a fair basis on which its claim to be true may be 
estimated. It is a standard of judgement from which church¬ 
men should not demur. 

In this chapter I want to suggest that the Church’s social 
and administrative set-up is based on the pattern of social 
thinking of at least a generation ago and in many respects 
more than that; and that this state of affairs can be traced to 
the fact that the Church is dependent on society at large for its 
social thinking instead of vice versa. Promotion and demotion, 
for example, are made in terms of a system which has not 
changed essentially in 400 years. 

In the fourth century the centralization of church govern¬ 
ment was based upon the work of oecumenical councils 
presided over by the Emperor. Later, the leading patriarchates 
of Rome and Constantinople provided rival centres of leader¬ 
ship by attracting to themselves authority of an imperial or 
semi-imperial kind. Bureaucracy flourished as it had done in 
the Empire and discipline at a local level was enforced by a 
single pyramidal power-structure in which layers of the 
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pyramid represented successively larger geographical units 
presided over by successively more influential prelates - parish, 
diocese, province, and patriarchate. Almost by definition 
authority proceeded from above. 

Society has changed a good deal since the fourth century. 
Imperialism has given way to feudalism and feudalism to 
government by the property-owning class. After a period of 
uncertainty - labelled democracy for no better reason than that 
it witnessed the establishment of universal suffrage - it is 
moving into an age of meritocracy in which authority is given 
to intelligence plus zeal in its use. It is increasingly allotted not 
on a geographical basis but on the basis of specialized know¬ 
ledge covering limited fields of human endeavour. Power is 
equated with useful knowledge and usefulness means pri¬ 
marily technical and sociological expertness. The supreme 
virtue is the ability to predict the course of nature, human and 
other. This is a notion of authority which is not specifically 
Christian. But it is realistic - and it is suggestive of a more 
Christian ordering of society in one important respect. 

The replacement of monarchy by a multiple power-structure 
is imperative in a technical society. No one can know every¬ 
thing in the twentieth century and different bodies of know¬ 
ledge require differing degrees of centralization before they can 
be used. For technical reasons the Ministry of Health leaves 
less initiative to local authorities than the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. The judiciary, though independent of the legislature, is 
centralized in order to secure uniformity of sentence. The 
police-force though responsible to Parliament is administered 
by local authority and is relatively successful in resisting the 
encroachments of Whitehall. 

Now there is nothing particularly new in the separation of 
legislative, judicial, and executive functions (though it is 
new enough for the Church not yet to have hit on a comparable 
arrangement). What is new is the accentuation of diversity both 
in legislation and execution which results from technical 
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diversification - a diversification which, as both Methodist and 
Pentecostal churches bear witness, the Church of England has 
not been able to contain. From this variety of authority which 
society has hit upon the Church might well learn a lesson. 
Anarchy is not the only alternative to monarchy. Though the 
monarchical principle - one person supreme in all causes - is 
gradually losing its grip on the Established Church, it is dying 
unconscionably hard. 

What is the objection to hierarchy, rule by clergy and 
bishops? It is not that ‘democracy’ is better either in theory 
or practice - there is little enough in either the Old or New 
Testaments to suggest that. It is that authority derived in only 
one direction - downwards - is not the authority conceived by 
Jesus when he said ‘ The rulers of the nations exercise authority 
over them but it shall not be so among you ’ (Matt. 20: 25), and 
‘I no longer call you servants but I have called you friends’ 
(John 15:16). Such authority is based upon a theory of 
obedience which is legal rather than spiritual. To say that 
Christ is the Head of his Body, the Church, is not to imply that 
the centre of its nervous system is to be discovered in any one 
place. 

The conception of hierarchy current in the Church of 
England depends upon the positions - each unique in its own 
way — accorded to the bishop and to the rector or vicar who 
represents him in the local church. There is no other kind of 
ministry, except perhaps that of lay-readers, in which the 
Church is really interested.* A study of these two offices, 
therefore, will go far to explaining the social thinking of the 
Church. 

A bishop — except in the case of a canonical offence for which 
he can be tried by his peers - is responsible to no one except to 
the Crown which appoints. How should he be? He is the 

* The Church Army represents a real effort, among other things, to 
fill the gap caused by the absence of a permanent diaconate (see 
above). But the Church at large has never taken it seriously enough. 
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Church. If only by power of veto virtually all the Church’s 
authority is disseminated through him. Much of it rests in him. 
The Church’s survival depends on him and his equals. Only 
bishops can make others of their own kind. 

Of course the ultimate authority upon which a sacramental 
religion depends must be identifiable. And this is the bishop’s 
function - to consecrate bishops, ordain priests, and, perhaps, 
initiate church members (though it might be hard to justify 
the last from the practice of the Undivided Church). Priests so 
ordained are authorized to celebrate Holy Communion and 
churchmen are said to be ‘ in communion ’ with one another if 
these bishops are willing to share a common worship in a form 
whose ‘validity’ all recognize. But this privilege of giving to 
the Church its sacramental bond of unity is something quite 
different from authority in the political sense. It is a privilege 
which points to the bishop’s pastoral and not his adminis¬ 
trative function as the essential constituent of his rank. 

Is it too much of an exaggeration to suggest that the con¬ 
fusion about the bishop’s office, which derives from the days 
when it was in every sense a political appointment, lies at the 
root of most of the false ideas which are current as to the 
kind of society which the Church is or is trying to be? The 
notion of the bishop as alter Christus, another Christ, has led 
to the disastrous inference that, because the Church’s unity 
and continuity depend upon the bishop, everything else 
depends upon him too. 

Leaving aside altogether the question of the Church’s 
teaching, and the need or otherwise to protect it from heresy, 
to which I shall return later,* the bishop’s activities are suffi¬ 
ciently multitudinous. Not only does he ordain clergymen, he 
also institutes them (or where he is also patron collates them) 
to their benefices. He licenses the unbeneficed clergy, has the 
power to dispense both clergy and laity from certain canonical 
requirements, is chairman of many diocesan committees, and 
* Chapter 6. 
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gives the last word on most pastoral questions from the 
admission of those baptized in other denominations to the 
blessing of a marriage between those previously divorced. Add 
his obligation to attend convocations of clergy, the Church 
Assembly (at least sometimes), and a variety of national com¬ 
mittees, and it becomes obvious that no bishop can give more 
than a very limited amount of time to the interests of indi¬ 
vidual clergy. It is scarcely surprising if a bishop is more often 
thought of as a businessman in gaiters than as a Father in God. 
The confusion between the Church as an organization and the 
Church as a sacramental fellowship reaches its nadir of 
absurdity with the concentration of all authority, pastoral, 
liturgical, judicial, and legislative in a single office. The 
traditional reluctance of the clergy to delegate cannot alone 
account for it. It looks far more like a case of passing the buck. 

The position of the bishop is made no easier by the size of 
the diocese he is expected to oversee. No one can be really 
familiar with the problems of 600 clergy (largest) or even 300 
(average). The creation of more assistant bishops would only 
palliate the disease; the appointment of coadjutors (bishops 
who assume office immediately on the retirement or death of 
their predecessors and thus prevent the six months’ paralysis 
to which a diocese is normally subjected while the formalities 
of a Royal appointment are gone through) would be a small but 
perhaps significant advance. The real solution is to be found in 
devoting some of the Church’s new money to the creation of 
more dioceses. It would not be a cheap undertaking. One of 
the last dioceses to be formed, Blackburn,* in 1926, was 
estimated to have cost £ 80,000 at the first blush and the value 
of money has dropped some 60 per cent since that date while 
diocesan administration has proliferated to a comparable 
extent. But the only argument against such a development 
xcept the financial one appears to be that it would further a 

* Three more dioceses were formed in the following year. None 
has been created since. 
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‘decline in the prestige of the English episcopate’.* And there 
are surely more important things for the Church to think 
about than its prestige. 

The argument against the multiplication of dioceses might 
be recast to run as follows: ‘What the Church needs is leader¬ 
ship. Since this is in short supply it should, where it appears, 
be vested with the maximum of authority.’ But the notion of 
leadership needs careful examination in the light of the texts 
quoted earlier in the chapter. It is especially suspect in a 
generation which is conspicuous by its flight from freedom and 
which attaches such importance to ‘authoritative’ views. If 
leadership were really so important, it would always be possible 
to multiply provinces also and create the impression of 
authority in that way. Leadership is generally thought of as 
being necessary to a campaign against materialism, apathy, or 
whatever the current threat to civilization is represented as 
being. But the Church may be as much in need of leadership 
to put its own house in order. And the ministry of Jesus to his 
apostles suggests that, within the Church, inspiration can often 
be best communicated in comparatively small groups. 

The position of the parish priest as bishop’s representative, 
the local overseer, is not much more enviable than that of the 
bishop himself. At a service of induction he is often required 
ceremonially to exclude the laity from the church building and 
admit them only on supplication. Ironically enough, the lay- 
people chosen for this ceremony are the churchwardens, who 
have had the responsibility of keeping things going during the 
interregnum. It is an interesting sidelight on the kind of 
oversight which the Church has in mind. 

Apart from his real-estate responsibilities the incumbent is 
expected to be chief money-raiser, journalist, registrar, and 
entertainments officer (sometimes verger, boilerman, and 
choirmaster into the bargain). If he is able to find time to be 
prophet and pastor he is doing fairly well It is not surprising 
* Mayfield, op. cit., p. 35. 
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if, under these circumstances, some clergymen are tempted to 
fall back on a theory of church government for which the least 
impolite term would be benevolent tyranny. Even were they 
able to find persons to whom they could delegate administrative 
responsibility, their time would still be far too preoccupied. 
Tyranny is, of all forms of government, the most economical 
in terms of time. ^ 

The usual defence of clerical tyranny is that under the 
Enabling Act an attempt was made to give the machinery of 
democracy to the Church but that the attempt failed owing to 
lay apathy. This only half meets the case. A generation is not 
long for a complete about-turn in ecclesiastical thinking and 
apart from the Vice-Presidency of the Parochial Church 
Council (a largely nominal responsibility) no office was 
created under that Act by virtue of which laymen were of 
necessity endowed with further responsibility and powers. 
There is a certain contradiction involved in the complaint 
that the average Englishman is a sacerdotalist and believes that 
religion is the clergyman's business (which, by and large, he 
does) if, in practice, a clergyman is the chairman of every 
policy-making body from the Church Assembly down to the 
humblest P.C.C. 

A comparison with the Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 
suggests the need for an even more Enabling Act than that 
which followed the First World War. There are in the eight 
provinces of that church nearly three times as many lay- 
readers per priest as in the Church of England and more than 
fifteen times as many per person baptized. Both in this and 
other offices (e.g. as Secretary to the Diocesan Convention, an 
office open equally to clerical and lay members) laymen 
assume far greater administrative responsibilities than in the 
Church of England. And the diocesan bishop - the member of 
the diocesan staff in episcopal orders might be a better term 
for him - acts and is seen to act as representative for a Standing 
Committee of the whole diocese which is often 50 per cent lay. 
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If the priest has too much responsibility, the deacon - 
supposedly the ‘third order’ in the Church’s hierarchy - cer¬ 
tainly has too little. While every decision of his can be appealed 
against to the priest his pastoral ministry is not likely to carry 
too much weight - nor should it be expected to. But need his 
contribution to the church’s parochial administration be 
equally small? 

The office of deacon originated with the need to relieve the 
spiritual leaders of the Church of administrative responsi¬ 
bility. It has now ceased to be an office and has become an 
order or rank. It entitles its holder to almost exactly the same 
privileges as those of a lay-reader plus the additional pr’vilege 
of being paid for their exercise! And it is given exclusively to 
priests-in-training during the last year before their ordination 
- in theory as an opportunity for them to test their vocation 
in the circumstances of parish life. In practice the moral 
pressure exerted on deacons by the demands of the parish 
for their extended services prove overwhelming and ordination 
to the priesthood is usually taken for granted once the rank of 
deacon is reached. It is a state of affairs which suggests that 
the Church of England does not really know why it has 
deacons at all. 

The pastoral opportunities of an assistant minister are in 
the nature of the case very limited; his function must be 
largely that of organizer, money-raiser, administrative officer. 
Would it not, therefore, be more realistic to give the deacon 
greater responsibilities in these spheres, keep him in that rank 
until he is beneficed, and retain those among the deacons 
who are not called to pastoral oversight in the same rank for 
life? There is something a little um*eal - if not worse - in 
ordaining, for life, to the order of priesthood a presbyter 
(elder) at the age of twenty-four, in most cases unmarried and 
in some cases without any demonstrable capacity for self- 
support. If a temporary rank were required in which a 
beginner (whether deacon or priest) could learn his craft the 
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rank of sub-deacon could be revived without difficulty. To 
keep a man in deacon’s orders for ten or twelve years would 
be inconvenient in a parish accustomed to a large number of 
celebrations of Holy Communion - the priest’s privilege - on 
any one Sunday. (But tliis is in any case a questionable 
practice if it diminishes, as it generally does, the sense of 
one meeting of one family in one locality with one purpose.) 
It would emphasize the connexion between the liturgical 
and pastoral responsibilities of the priesthood. And if a 
proliferation of celebrations were nevertheless insisted on 
the need could perhaps be met, as suggested in the last 
chapter, by the services of non-professional priests. 

It is of interest that the office of archdeacon or administrative 
assistant to the bishop was originally filled from the number of 
the deacons; it suggests the logicality of treating the deacon 
as the priest’s administrative assistant and, since there are 
plenty of men who excel in staff-work but shrink from leader¬ 
ship, and to whom a perpetual diaconate might give in¬ 
sufficient scope, it is perhaps a pity that this practice should 
have fallen into disuse. There is no theological reason why 
an archdeacon should be in priest’s orders. Indeed it is not 
certain that his job need be done by someone in Holy Orders 
at all. 

A good deal of fun is had, both within the Church and 
outside it, at the expense of the rural dean. He is a man 
appointed (at his own expense and without any authority 
beyond that which his appointment confers on him) to have 
oversight of a group of parishes, generally numbering about 
twelve or fifteen. The joke about this arrangement is sup¬ 
posed to be that the rural deanery is seldom rural and never a 
deanery. Yet the Ruridecanal Conference, were it not stripped 
of all except advisory powers and in most cases just too large 
to make frequent meetings practicable, might be a very useful 
body. It is not so large as to make its debates, like those of the 
Diocesan Conference, little more than stage-play, nor so small 
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as to allow either tyranny or the well-established faction to 
gain permanent ascendency as, in the case of the Church 
Council, can easily occur. 

What is more, a well-run rural deanery might be of great 
advantage to the parishes constituting it. I have pointed to the 
City of London as an example of churches overcrowding each 
other and this is, of course, an exceptionally bad case. But it is 
by no means unusual to find six or seven churches within a 
mile of each other in an urban area. None of them will perhaps 
be quite wealthy enough to afford an assistant who could 
enable the incumbents to take a holiday, none quite wealthy 
enough to afford a parish secretary, perhaps not even able to 
run a parish van. Yet all are producing their own parish 
magazines, running their separate fund-raising ventures, 
organizing their separate programmes of publicity and their 
varying measures of cooperation with the Free Church. Why 
not treat them as a single unit with a single Council exercising 
the powers now vested in the Parochial Church Councils and 
let a much smaller vestry handle the day-to-day and often 
trivial decisions connected with the actual conduct of services 
in church? In some districts this degree of cooperation has 
been achieved with the parish magazine but that is about as 
far as it has got. 

What is the difficulty? The answer, as might be expected, 
is parochialism. It is by no means insignificant that that word 
has now become synonymous with a narrow-minded unwilling¬ 
ness to surrender local ‘sovereignty’ to the good of a larger 
community. We talk about world government and we may 
assent to a belief in the Kingdom of God, but we very often 
express that faith in such a way as to suggest that local satrapy 
is the machinery of government most in favour with the King. 
I do not say that clerical individualism - the desire of each 
incumbent to be a bishop on a small scale - is the sole cause of 
parochialism. It certainly is not. But, just as the squire’s 
function has been taken over by a local council with many 
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departments, so surely the time must soon be coming when a 
generation of clergy will emerge who will not take it for granted 
that the major part of their ministry will be occupied with 
leadership but in playing one role and only one in a team. 
Plenty is talked about team-spirit from the pulpits of our 
churches but it is too seldom added that the best team is one 
in which the captain can be identified only with difficulty, if 
at all. 

Apart from the advantages accruing from the discipline of 
self-denial which real cooperation requires, such an arrange¬ 
ment - particularly if it were accompanied by the removal of 
redundant churches - would give the clergy an opportunity 
themselves occasionally to hear a preaching of the Word of 
God. It would enable them to have their own sermons 
criticized by other clergy and to develop their own special 
interests instead of becoming the Jacks-of-all-trades which a 
policy of splendid isolation tends to produce. No man should 
be expected to preach twice a Sunday to the same congregation 
for more than five years in succession. Yet it may well be that 
it is only after five years that a man’s pastoral ministry begins 
to take effect. 

Leaving on one side for the moment the possibility of unpaid 
priests, the ideal unit would seem to be one of three or four 
Driests working together with the assistance of one or two 
deacons, one of whom might be in training as a preacher, the 
Dther probably not. The deacons would specialize in the 
idministrative responsibilities I have spoken of, publicity, 
find- raising, any social work which the group was under- 
;aking; the priests would have independent liturgical and 
pastoral responsibilities in their own churches (supposing that 
such a number of churches proved to be necessary - there are, 
ifter all, six and a half million cars on the road!). But the 
priests would share the evangelistic opportunities of the area 
is a whole. One might specialize in hospital visiting, another 
n education, one perhaps in industry or local government. 
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Each would have the services of a secretary one or two morn¬ 
ings a week and the finance of the whole operation, including 
the maintenance at any but the trivial level of buildings and 
equipment, would be the concern of only one of them, if in 
fact it was the concern of the clergy at all. 

No doubt there are many difficulties to be overcome in 
establishing a group ministry of this kind. But surely almost 
any price is worth paying to rid the Church of a theory of 
monarchical government which suggests tinpot dictatorship to 
the outsider and the ‘it-all-depends-on-me’ attitude to the 
clergyman himself. 

The possibility of a change in the nature of the clergyman’s 
job - and it has changed from time to time - raises the thorniest 
of all questions of administration in any undertaking: ‘Who 
hands out the jobs?’ 

This function within the Church of England is known as 
patronage - and such a word which, etymologically at least, 
is connected with the verb ‘to patronize’, is worth a second 
look. In a service of induction - when the job is actually 
given - the bishop sometimes refers to the ‘mere favour’ 
in which the transaction originates. This is an entirely accurate 
use of words. The priest is not assigned to the job and given 
his expenses; he does not even apply for it and sit before a 
selection-board - or only in very exceptional cases. The 
benefice, with its income, is given to him - absolutely, in the 
case of a freehold; if he is made priest-in-charge of a district 
which is not a legally constituted parish the income is assigned 
to him on an indefinite basis and with it what at first sight 
seems a strangely indefinable responsibility, a ‘cure of souls’. 
I do not want to repeat here the arguments of a previous 
chapter for and against ‘payment for the job done’ or to 
gloss over the fact that there are certain definable duties - to say 
Morning and Evening Prayer publicly for example (seldom 
done), and to maintain part of the fabric of the church. What 
I want to suggest is that in the second half of the twentieth 
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century the care of all the souls in his parish is an impossibility 
if not an impertinence and that an incumbent’s real responsi¬ 
bility - apart from his Christian duty of love to his neighbour - 
is to make the community which meets in his church a going 
concern (in economic as well as other terms). It is by sincerity 
and beauty in worship, by integrity in preaching, and warmth 
both of welcome and friendship that he must hope to increase 
the rate at which the pulse of his community beats. I am not 
convinced that the job is of necessity any more - or less - a 
‘cure of souls’ than the job of managing a chocolate factory. 
And I do not see why a man should not be put into and, if 
necessary, out of it on any basis that is essentially similar 
to that of a commercial concern. 

The basis on which jobs are allotted in the Church of 
England is, however, a very different one. Briefly it is this. 
Supposedly in order to check the power of the bishops, the 
Crown has retained, either in its own hands or in the hands of 
private persons and institutions such as universities and 
schools, approximately 8,000 out of the 13,000 benefices or 
livings which are in the last resort* in its ‘gift’. This provides, 
or should provide, some restraint upon the operation of the 
hierarchical principle since the patrons are not responsible to 
anybody. It is an arrangement which may be roughly com¬ 
pared to the rights in feudal times of landowners in the 
administration of justice. The lord of the manor retained the 
right - as against the sheriff - to try and punish his tenants 
for certain offences subject only to the overriding authority 
of the Crown. 

This arrangement, though it has certain advantages, has 
two serious drawbacks. The first, which is inherent in the 
system, is that the power to appoint to a living is distinct from 
the power to eject. It is not infrequently the case that one 
authority (the patron) appoints a clergyman, another (the 

* Where the patron, the bishop, and the archbishop have success¬ 
ively failed to find a candidate, any living may revert to the Crown. 
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Commissioners) pays him, a third (the bishop) supervises his 
work, and a fourth (the Crown) gives him the sack. The 
impression is left of a clergyman - himself a kind of religious 
civil servant - being passed from one department to another 
for appropriate advice and action. He cannot be entirely 
blamed if he does not really know who or what he is. 

The second disadvantage, which arises from changed cir¬ 
cumstances in which patrons are becoming more and more 
dependent upon the bishop’s advice and the benefice itself 
upon augmentations from diocesan funds, is that even where the 
patronage is not theirs the bishop and his patronage board feel 
increasingly - and justifiably - entitled to a larger say in its 
distribution.* Thus the one solid advantage of the system of 
private patronage - independence of the movement of opinion 
within the diocese - is lost. 

Whatever may be said for or against patronage, it is certainly 
not the simplest of arrangements either to understand or 
to operate. It is hard to imagine it working effectively in 
commerce or for that matter in any concern in which the con¬ 
sumer is allowed a substantial say.f Condescension is its mark. 
What are the alternatives to patronage as it is now under¬ 
stood? They appear to be three. 

I. To transfer all patronage to the bishop and the patronage 
board of the diocese in which the living is situated. This might 

* This development, the impact of which is being increasingly felt, 
was adumbrated in a Times Special Article for 19 June 1957* 

t It is only fair to add that certain rights have been given tc 
Parochial Church Councils under the Benefice (Rights of Presentation} 
Measure. They are only advisory and do not seem to be widely 
exercised, perhaps because there is no one parochial officer whose duty 
positive it is to organize opinion during an interregnum. The whole 
notion of patronage is remote from the ways of thinking of ordinary 
churchpeople and it is made no easier by adding one more process 
to be gone through before an appointment is made. In terms of the 
diocesan augmentation which it helps to provide the P.C.C. doesn’t 
get a great deal of value for money in fact. 
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work well provided (a) that a substantial proportion of laymen 
sat on the board and (b) that it was clearly understood that a 
clergyman’s loyalty to the diocese in which he was ordained 
was primary and that only on the highest authority could he be 
transferred elsewhere. This principle is encouraged, more or 
less, during the course of a priest’s training, but is pretty 
generally ignored thereafter. The result is either that the 
clergy are apt to sell themselves to the highest bidder (not 
necessarily in cash terms, of course), or that bishops poach from 
one another’s dioceses, or both.* 

2. To make the Church Council responsible for finding its 
own incumbent. If the Council enjoyed corresponding rights 
of removal this might result initially in a rather rapid turnover 
of clergymen. But in the long run Councils will learn that there 
is a limited market in archangels — especially archangels with 
private means - and they would learn to settle for 95 or even 
90 per cent. This method, especially if it were made com¬ 
pulsory to advertise all posts in the Church press and interview 
all applicants willing to bear their own expenses, would keep 
both clergy and Councils interested in developments elsewhere 
- not least in the scale of salaries. It would also diminish the 
reliance currently placed on the grape-vine. It is a method 
most nearly approximated to — though of course on a much 
smaller scale - in the Congregational Church. 

3. To adopt the Methodist system of organizing all appoint¬ 
ments centrally. It is somewhat disquieting when a newspaperj* 
can publish a headline to the effect that the Established Church 
is missing 4,000 clergy’. Whether the fault lay with the clergy 
in not supplying information as to their whereabouts or with 
their bishops in not obtaining it is largely immaterial; in either 

* At least two bishops, it seems, are reduced to using T.v. as a 
means of finding objects of their patronage. It is a practice which 
suggests that the deployment of man-power in the Church at large is a 
fairly haphazard affair. (Star, 8 September 1960.) 

t News Chronicle, 25 September 1959. 
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case it represents an extraordinary lapse in pastoral sense. It is 
hardly less disquieting to learn that although ‘the Lord 
Chancellor’s Office has compiled a classified register of clergy 
... the Church has no such register Despite all that is said 
about a shortage of clergy a returned missionary can spend 
anything from three to six months finding himself a job and 
his family accommodation. It is hard to believe that employees 
could be ‘lost’ quite so easily say in the civil service or the 
teaching profession. In so far as the Church can be said to be 
an army it is certainly an army without an adjutant branch. 
(The Bishops’ Meeting where some attempt is made to settle 
questions of deployment has no official existence.) And if the 
word ‘apostolic’, which has credal authority, means that men 
are sent to the work for which they are ordained, then the 
Church of England is certainly not an apostolic church. 

This latter method which seems, all in all, the most logical 
may raise fears of bureaucracy, needless expenditure, and other 
drastic evils in some quarters. It will also raise in the mind of 
the reader the objection that such a method is in direct 
opposition to the method of a ‘multiple structure’ advocated 
earlier on. But we are considering here only parish appoint¬ 
ments. The system of regimental appointments in an army 
whereby officers below a certain grade are promoted locally 
and specialist appointments made, with the Adjutant-General’s 
agreement, by specialist boards provides a fair analogy for a 
reasonably flexible system. The real question is how far, 
witliin any one diocese, certain appointments may rest with 
an extra-diocesan authority. And whether of course - except 
in Sunday School - the Church may be likened to an army 
or not. 

The expense of such a system is hard to estimate but 
generally speaking centralization does lead to economy - 
in money if not in time - and the advantages which have 
accrued, for example, through centralization of recruit- 
* Mayfield, op. cit., p. 46. 
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ment* and publicityf seem sufficient to allay exaggerated mis¬ 
givings on this score. It may be asked in fact whether the 
‘bureaucratic’ tendency has gone far enough. It seems rather 
deplorable that two of the most encouraging developments of 
recent years, the provision of special training for ordination 
candidates with below-average academic qualifications and 
the publication of marketable Church journals, should have 
originated with and largely depended upon private enter¬ 
prise. The enterprise is commendable enough in the indi¬ 
viduals concerned but the lack of it in official quarters is not. 

But more important than a change in policy - whether 
towards greater centralization or less - is a change in attitude. 
And for a new attitude two ingredients are essential. First the 
realization that the Church must, in the first place, attract 
people, as did its Master, before it can say anything to them. 
Peeling notice-boards, out-of-date notices, overgrown gardens 
are as initially repelling as a cold reception in church or a 
funeral for which the clergyman turns up half-an-hour late. 
The second and even more important ingredient is the 
conviction that only Christian lay-people can provide this 
attractive power (whether in material or personal terms), but 
only if the Church is and is felt to be theirs can they be expected 
to do it in fact. 

There are signs that, with the advent of the affluent society, 
the Church may be entering an era in which the opportunity 
of projecting a new image of itself - and therefore of its Gospel 
- will be greater than ever before; and the social aspect of 
that image will be more important than anything else. If the 
Church’s organization of its own affairs suggests strife and 

* The Central Advisory Council for the Training of the Ministry 
was formed during the Second World War to centralize a responsi¬ 
bility which had until then rested with individual bishops. 

t The Church Information Board was formed in 1959 and the 
Statistical Unit of the Central Board of Finance — in its present form — 
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competition or (what is worse) fear of strife and competition, 
cooperation only for self-protection, a struggle among church 
officers for influence, and that influence, when gained, used for 
personal or purely sectarian ends - then the world cannot and 
must not be blamed for dismissing anything the Church has 
to offer in the way of worship or dogma with hardly a second 
thought. If, however, it offers an attractive model for the rest 
of society, if peace and justice are established and unity happily 
wedded to diversity, then men may think that there is some¬ 
thing in this business of love-in-community after all - and 
may come to learn that it can only be accomplished when it is 
based on compassion carried to the point of self-loss. 

After the Second World War the Church missed the bus; at 
any rate it got on to a model scarcely distinguishable from the 
pre-war variety. Money was short and it was felt that we could 
not afford really to trust the laity who were sure to make 
mistakes. What is needed now is a willingness to make mistakes, 
and if necessary large and expensive ones. It is a price that has 
to be paid if we are not going to make the worst mistake of all: 
to sit back and suppose that somehow, sometime, with a few 
compromises and adjustments here and there, the system 
itself will carry us forward; to acquiesce in the judgement of an 
eighteenth-century critic of the Establishment: 

‘Things are in the saddle and ride men.* 


CHAPTER 5 
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‘There are three sexes - men, women, and priests.’ This 
saying is not uncommon. It suggests that religious enterprises 
are only substitutes for enterprise of another kind which has 
been in some measure frustrated. And it is obviously a cari¬ 
cature of organized religion in England. But even a caricature 
must originate somewhere. What is the origin of this? 

In seeking to answer this apparently trivial inquiry we are in 
fact penetrating to the core of the question which forms the 
title of this book. So far we have considered only the faults in 
the Church which arise as a result of the attempt to organize 
religion. Here - and to some extent in the next chapter also - 
we consider faults arising from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of religion itself. Ascetisicm, self-denial for its own sake, 
has played an important part in determining the course of the 
Church’s development almost from its inception; and an 
examination of its nature and effects will lead us to ask first 
What is the cause of asceticism? Has it any explanation in 
psychological terms?’ From this point we are bound to go on 
to ask ‘Has religion itself such an explanation too?’ 

There are three reasons why such a discussion is important 
if we are to understand the Church’s frustrations at the present 
time. Firstly, the Church has for too long enjoyed a monopoly 
of the title ‘Physician of the Soul’. It has never been made 
quite clear what is implied in that title since souls do not 
exist — in this world at any rate — in isolation from bodies. 
But if health of mindf^ is involved it is clear that there are 

* Strictly, a healthy capacity for making choices and sticking to 
them, more commonly loiown as will - but see below. 
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others besides clergymen who have something to offer and 
in many cases a great deal more to offer than the Church. 
The kind of amateur psychiatry practised from some of our 
pulpits can be terrifying. To teach people that they must look 
on marriage as fulfilment is useless if (as is often the case 
nowadays) they have never enjoyed a mature emotional 
relationship of which it might he the fulfilment. To tell such 
people when their marriage is breaking down that they should 
read the Bible and say their prayers is not only useless but 
wicked (especially when by prayer is meant the cultivation of 
certain emotional states). And there is more than one parson 
who undertakes to ‘ psychoanalyse ’ members of his flock with¬ 
out any qualifications at all. 

Secondly, as Karl Stern says,* ‘our picture of the interior 
world’ (that is the world perceived by the reflective senses) 
‘will never be quite the same as it was before the year 1894’ 
- when Sigmund Freud began his researches. If the Church 
does nothing else as a result of recent psychological discovery 
it will have to find new terms in which to express its anthro¬ 
pology, its teaching about the nature of man. It would be 
interesting if the Biblical distinction of heart and mind - which 
suggests that man is primarily an emotional being and only 
secondarily a rational one - were to accord better with modern 
thought than the hitherto popular division of man’s mind into 
emotion, intellect, and will. 

Lastly, an understanding of the knowledge conveyed to us 
by psychology and religion respectively (and their connexion) 
will help us to distinguish between the true and the false in 
what passes for religion as well as to distinguish religion from 
psychiatry. The author will long remember - and cherish - the 
reaction of an educated American lady who, on learning that 
he was a priest, replied, ‘I go to a psychiatrist myself!’ 

We are often warned against the psychological approach to 

* Stern, K. The Third Revolutio 7 i. London (Michael Joseph), 1955, 
p. 19. 
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religion and it is of course true that religion must be approached 
via the intellect since a man must understand what he is 
invited to believe in before he can believe it. But the believing 
itself must have an emotional outcome (how otherwise could 
the Gospel be good news?) and such sayings of Jesus as ‘Let 
not your heart be troubled’ and ‘Why are ye fearful?’ (John 
14:1; Matt. 8:26) make it clear that he expects this to be the 
case. Psychology can throw a great deal of light on the 
mechanism which underlies conversion - both true and false - 
and so enable us to understand a little better what sets the 
mechanism working; and whether in any particular case it is 
a genuine apprehension of religious truth or not. In the 
twentieth century as never before the theologian has to be 
concerned not only with what is to be believed but in what the 
believing of it actually consists. 

Let us return now to our original question - the place of 
sex in religion. There are five pieces of evidence as to the part 
which a frustrated sex-drive plays in the organization of 
religion in this country (and I would emphasize that they are 
instanced as indicative of the peculiar flavour of religion in 
England), They will serve as a peg on which to hang a dis¬ 
cussion of the challenge, more subtle than Darwin’s but no 
less important, which the Church must face in this century — 
and pretty soon. In the nature of the case they cannot- be 
presented in the form of an argument from premise to 
conclusion. The reader must evaluate the evidence for himself. 

I. The Church of England appears to be biased in 
favour of female congregations and against female clergy. It 
is impossible to obtain statistics of communicant membership 
by sexes and it might not be conclusive anyhow. The most 
conclusive evidence is to be found by the reader himself. 
Let him visit half-a-dozen churches in his neighbourhood 
(especially if it be one in which church-going is on the whole 
‘not done’) and see if he can find one in which men out¬ 
number women in the congregation. In a trial of strength 
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between the Mothers’ Union and the Church of England 
Men’s Society the issue would not be long in doubt. 

Equally evident is the attitude of the English Church 
towards equality of the sexes in the ministry. At a time when 
an increasing number of Protestant churches are admitting 
women to equality with men in the Church’s ministry, hardly 
a voice is raised in its favour in the Anglican Communion. 
On the occasion of the decision by the Church of Sweden to 
admit three women to the order of the priesthood in the 
spring of i960, the Archbishop of Canterbury made it clear 
that ordination of women in the Church of England would be 
‘out of the question’.* That phrase exactly represented the 
situation. The question had been decided in advance. 

2. Foreigners are quick to note a pronounced element of 
self-discipline in the British character and its peculiar expres¬ 
sion in religion. (Stuffiness is the commonest if the least polite 
word for it.) Salvador de Madariaga wrote as long ago as 1928- 
and his words have by no means lost their force: 

England is the ideal field for the psychoanalysts. Through 
social pressure the passions lose caste. Driven under, lacking air, 
they develop more strongly if more morbidly. As an alternative 
the passions lose vitality altogether and lead to types in which 
sex plays an unimportant role or no role at all. England is un¬ 
doubtedly the country which can show the greatest number of 
unsexed men and women. In most of these cases the central 
activity of life has been absorbed by some public interest. The 
wider group — the nation — has again proved victorious over the 
smaller ones - the family and the individual. 

The application of this thesis in the case where the ‘wider 
group’ is the Church is not difficult to make. The author 
continues: 

Religion, that most universal of passions, is not universal in 
England. The people of England has its own Church. . . .All 
over the world this people whose action is so universal erects as 
* Church Times, 5 February i960. 
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witness to its insular passions English churches and English 
churchyards and thus, sailing on English coffins, it lands at 
last on an Eternity which is but another Dominion beyond the 
Seas of Death.* 

I quote this author at some length partly because his 
analysis makes an excellent introduction to the whole subject 
of the relationship between an Englishman's religion and his 
other passions - a religion in which self-reliance is about the 
highest virtue - and partly because it perfectly illustrates how 
that connexion is so evident to the foreigner and (as it seems) 
so often concealed from ourselves. 

3. Of all the Churches in the Western world the Church of 
England seems most completely to have ignored the renaissance 
of Continental Protestantism and the radical examination of 
motive which - in company if not in competition with Con¬ 
tinental psychology — it inaugurated. I doubt if one sermon 
in a hundred preached from the pulpit of an English parish 
church owes any conscious debt to the work of Karl Barth or 
takes even a sidelong glance at the account which Freud gave 
of human nature and its perversity. For a religion which sets 
as much store by motive as does Christianity - particularly in 
its Protestant form — this seems passing strange. 

4. The Church of England has never really made up its 
mind about the religious evaluation of celibacy. At the 
Reformation it looked as though ‘religious life’ (i.e. that of 
the monasteries) was to become a dead letter. But it has since 
made a considerable reappearance, particularly during the 
last hundred years. The Roman Catholic Church openly 
recognizes the celibate life as ‘higher’ than that of the married 
man or woman. So far as the Church of England may be said to 
lave pronounced on this subject at all, it has denied it.f But 
.here is little doubt that there is a tendency within the Church 

* Madariaga, Salvador de. Englishmen, Frenchmen and Spaniards. 
London (Humphrey Milford), 1928, pp. 228 and 239. 
t Book of Common Prayer. Article Thirty-two. 
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of England nowadays to encourage the single life from religious 
principle and not from private judgement. It seems hard to 
account in any other way for the fact that one clergyman in 
seven remains unmarried.* 

5. Ecclesiastical pronouncements on subjects connected 
with man’s sexual life are so frequent as to be almost nauseat- 
ing.f It is true that there is a good deal in the New Testament 
about sex (though not, significantly, in the Gospels). But there 
is very little about the social aspects of the matter. It is a 
theological consideration - that Christ’s Body should not be 
joined to that of a harlot - that St Paul uses against fornication 
(l Cor. 6:15). The statements put out by Church leaders 
nowadays, however, reveal more of the speakers’ own feelings 
for society (fear or hope) than any theological convictions; if 
they go beyond the application to sex-relationships of the 
command to love thy neighbour as thyself, it is usually to 
wrangle over methods of contraception or Jesus’s supposed 
‘ruling’ on divorce (Matt. 5:32). At times it even seems to be 
regretted that in Jesus’s day fornication was not more strongly 
condemned. 

The Church’s record in the matter of contraceptives is 
instructive. Twenty-five years ago they were almost universally 
disapproved of. The recent commendation to the conscience 
of the couples concerned of the question whether and how 
contraceptives may be usedj seems largely nugatory in the 
light of the fact that this is how the question has already been 
decided by many Christian couples for years. It is a matter for 
great regret that the idea was ever put about that this was a 
subject on which the Church was qualified to give any guidance 
whatever. A more constructive approach on the Church’s part 

* Facts and Figures. Table 14. 

t 'The Church is guilty of an exaggerated stress on the shameful 
wickedness of fornication’. The Bishop of Exeter, quoted in the 
Daily Telegraphy 20 June i960. 

rj: Resolution 115 of the Lambeth Reporty London (S.P.C.K.). 1958. 
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would have been to put its own house in order by rewriting 
the introduction to the Marriage Rite and stating the reasons 
for which matrimony was ordained in their natural order 
instead of with procreation as the first. 

These five considerations taken together suggest, at least in 
some cases, a hidden connexion between religious and sexual 
motivation. Let us examine this possibility in greater detail. 
We may begin by comparing the language of religion and sex.* 
The vocabulary which an elaboration of either theme neces¬ 
sitates is largely common. The word ‘love’ itself is a starting- 
point; and although in some languages (significantly, not 
English) a wide variety of words is used to differentiate the 
erotic from other elements in personal relationship, few 
theologians'!' would eliminate all suggestion of union between 
God and Man from the favour or grace which God gives and 
Man receives. God’s love is not something impartial and 
detached - ‘cold as charity’ - nor is it universal in the sense of 
being indiscriminate and without regard to a person’s indi¬ 
vidual need. It is personal, that is to say it demands and evokes 
a response in the person to whom it is offered. And it is total; 
it answers to a man’s total situation; it meets his emotional as 
well as his intellectual needs. The mystical writers at any rate 
are in no doubt about this. In Thomas a Kempis’s Imitation of 
Christ, for example, we find a work of devotion which is 
nothing more nor less than a sustained love-lyric in praise of 
Christ. 

The Bible itself is full of metaphors taken from sex and 
applied to religion. Procreation is used in widely differing 
parts of the Bible as a metaphor for the drama of man’s 
redemption (Isa. 62 and John 16, for example). God is our 

* I use the word here and throughout this chapter to cover the 
whole sphere of personal relations having their origin in human 
physiology - man and woman, parent and child. 

f An exception is Nygren, A. Agape and Eros, trans. Hebert and 
Watson. London (S.P.C.K.), 1932-9. 

T-d 
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Father; Israel and the Christian Church are the brides of 
Jehovah and Jesus respectively; the Creation groans in travail 
waiting for the redemption of the sons of God; and St Paul 
is the midwife attending at the New Birth. (Hos. 3:1; John 
3:29; Rev. 21:2; Rom. 8:22 and 23; Gal. 4:19). 

The metaphor of the New Birth is in fact one of the most 
fascinating of these parallels between a man’s spiritual and 
sexual development. It involves the birth of water (the 
amniotic fluid to which so many people in their dreams are 
anxious to return) as well as of the spirit (the breath whose 
intake the child alone is capable of and upon which all sub¬ 
sequent achievements depend) (John 3:3 ff). The incon¬ 
ceivability to those who have not experienced it of entry into 
God’s Kingdom is exactly paralleled by the inconceivability 
to the foetus of exchanging the comfort and protection of the 
womb -* the ‘ closed universe ’ of the materialists - for the world 
of freedom and of a status at the same time given and yet to be 
won. 

Nor is the use of common language the end of the matter. 
Common metaphors imply common mental images and com¬ 
mon mental images evoke common attitudes of mind and will. 
Someone like Joan of Arc who ‘falls in love with religion’ 
behaves very much in the same manner as someone who 
simply ‘falls in love’. We need not go so far as to say, with 
some of the disciples of Freud, that reason itself is only the 
rationalization of experience in a form universally acceptable. 
But even if we were compelled to do so such an admission 
would by no means undermine the validity of religious faith. 
For religion, however rational, does not depend upon reason 
but upon choice; and psychological considerations, however 
they may predispose our choices, do not absolutely fix them. 
What we ought to be willing to admit - and what the Church 
is so often reluctant to admit - is that the extent to which our 
religion purports to be one of reason and determination is only 
a measure of the extent to which its emotional attractions have 
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been rationalized. In one sense, of course, rationalization is the 
theologian’s business; he has to give a rational coherence to the 
faith that is in him (i Pet, 3:15). It is fatally easy to make this an 
excuse for rationalization in another sense - finding reasons for 
others believing what he wants them to believe. 

It will be necessary in a moment to leave the question of the 
parallels between religion and sex in order to define these 
terms more closely. Before we do so, however, it is important 
to notice that the parallelism extends to religious activities and 
rites. I take as an example of this the clergyman in relation to 
his congregation. This is not because I am unaware of many 
other ways besides parochial work in which ‘ religious ’ motives 
can be given expression both by those who are professionally 
religious and others. It is because this case illustrates in the 
simplest way how sexual motives can be disguised. 

Consider how close is the parallel between a-priest-and-his- 
people and a-man-and-his-family. The priest is probably 
‘tied’ to a congregation - in one form or another - for life. 
He can woo it, scold it, make demands of it, be embraced by it; 
he can threaten it but he cannot compel it; his love for it can 
either be possessive or tender or both simultaneously. And just 
because it is his responsibility alone he can find it frustrating, 
wilful, tedious, and infinitely rewarding one after the other - 
and sometimes all at the same time. He can also show it off. 

Not only so. The rites of the Church in which a priest 
alternately addresses himself to the congregation - in preaching 
and acts on its behalf, in celebrating Holy Communion - 
offer much the same outlets for the two basic drives in a man’s 
nature, aggression and sympathy, as do family life. Few would 
be the preachers, I imagine, who would deny that preaching 
affords them an outlet for the aggressive side of their natures 
(and all natures have an aggressive side!) even if, as is often 
the case, the hatred is not for the sinners but the sin. Few 
the celebrants who (even if they do not associate the service 
with an act of sacrifice) would deny that in bringing to their 
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people the Bread of Life they find an outlet for sympathy 
which is rarely matched. Some clergy, in fact, find that 
preaching and pleading the Holy Sacrifice fulfil a deeply felt 
emotional need. Those who are ‘lost’ without these outlets 
are under a double necessity not to preach as necessary to 
others what happens to be a necessity to themselves. 

One might go further in suggesting parallels between the 
fulfilment of worship and the fulfilment of sex. That sex, for 
instance, like worship offers the possibility of ‘conscious 
unselfconsciousness’, that sex like worship (at any rate in a 
mature form) has to be cultivated and learnt. One might add 
that sex like worship gathers its significance from association 
with other departments of life and by the extension of our 
knowledge of the loved person (or Person) gained in those 
spheres. We might even hazard a guess that for many people, 
and especially great mystics and great lovers, worship (like 
sex) gains significance by freedom from rule. ‘All is fair in 
love and worship ’ - a saying which does not deny the respon¬ 
sibility of those engaged in these enterprises, but underlines 
their discovery that these particular kinds of responsibility 
demand spontaneity if they are to be thoroughly fulfilled. We 
could sum this up by saying that sex like worship is what you 
make of it - what you make of it and not someone whom you 
copy. Organized worship, like the manuals of love-making, 
can take you thus far and no farther. But we are digressing 
from our theme. 

Psychological research of an established kind stems from the 
work of Sigmund Freud and although the subsequent elabora¬ 
tions of his theories have been widely questioned there are two 
undeniable discoveries associated with his name which it is 
essential to grasp if the facts about human nature which he 
revealed are to be understood. 

The first is the existence of the unconscious mind - a film- 
library of experience and the feelings associated with it which 
forms part of a person’s permanent ‘make-up’ but which 
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cannot normally be brought to mind by any effort of memory 
however strenuous or prolonged. The second is the influence 
of this unconscious mind and especially that part of it generally 
termed the Super-Ego or unconscious conscience upon which 
depend many choices thought to be rationally made. 

The effect of these discoveries upon our evaluation of human 
nature and its weakness is obviously considerable. The sort of 
questions raised, quite apart from the connexion between 
religion and sex, are these. Is conscious conscience anything 
more than the visible counterpart of an unconscious one? How 
far is our evaluation of good and evil private and personal and 
how far the result of influences imparted before we were able 
to choose for ourselves? Can the grace of God change a man’s 
personality at its foundations - or is religion of merely super¬ 
ficial significance? Do not many of the outward trappings of 
religion, dressing up, the cultivation of ‘atmosphere’, emphasis 
on speech rather than action, in fact represent a return to 
infantile satisfactions? The reader will be able to supply many 
more. He will not find the Church paying a great deal of 
attention to these questions, still less supplying the answers. 
The impact of modern psychological theory on English 
religion, at least until very recently, seems to have been small.* 

A digression will be necessary if we are to suggest answers 
to these questions and see what light they throw on the 
Church’s mentality. How far Freud’s theories can be made the 
basis of a total explanation of human behaviour is a question 
much in dispute and this sketch of his theory will avoid his 
more controversial conclusions. It would in fact have been 
possible to express much of what follows in terms of the self- 
protective, social, and sexual instincts, rather than the three 

* A book such as Lee, R. S. Freud and Christianity, Clarke, 1948, 
is a refreshing exception but, on the author’s own admission, it leaves 
many questions unanswered, notably whether any meaning can be 
given to authority in religion beyond the authority which a man 
claims that his own religion happens to have for him. 
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‘phases’ of Freud. But as from a clinical point of view Freud’s 
analysis is enlightening and now widely made use of, I will 
stick to his categories throughout. 

Freud thinks of human personality as made up out of certain 
innate but developing instincts and the restraints imposed upon 
or direction given to them in response to the individual’s 
increasing awareness of the world in which he is placed. These 
instincts - the Id of human personality - may be likened to a 
group of children blindfolded (rather as in a game of Blind 
Man’s Bluff in which all the players are blindfolded) and all 
rushing hither and thither trying to find their ‘right’ place in 
the game. They are without any sense of direction until one 
of their number (the Ego) loses the bandage which blinds 
him and with the increasing knowledge of reality thus gained - 
that is of the limits within which the blind instincts can possibly 
be satisfied - begins to persuade the others to play the game 
according to his rules. The tendency of every instinct to find 
its own satisfaction regardless of the others is called by Freud 
the Pleasure Principle. The Reality Principle is the name which 
he gives to the tendency of the Ego to set limits to the Id. 

To anyone who has watched a child developing during the 
first few months of life this much is almost common sense. 
Where Freud goes beyond common sense is in postulating a 
further distinction within the Id-instincts whereby one of them 
begins to act as censor not upon the others but upon the Ego 
itself. As a result of this censorship certain instincts are 
allowed no outlet at all or only in a disguised form (as, for 
example, in dreams). The reason is not that such an outlet is 
inconsistent with the Reality Principle but because it meets 
with the punishment of society and must, therefore, be 
thwarted before an opportunity is given for punishment to be 
carried out. 

The punishment of society generally means in the first place 
punishment by the child’s father and it is widely believed that 
it is the tension created in a child’s mind by the opposite 
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tendencies of love for its mother and fear of its father (a situa¬ 
tion giving rise in the boy’s case to what is known as the 
Oedipus Complex) which enables the Super-Ego to establish 
its authority. And indeed it is only at this stage that authority 
is felt to be a constituent of the real world at all. 

The Ego unaided cannot solve this love-fear problem; the 
Super-Ego succeeds in doing so by persuading the Ego to 
accept the repression of the instinct of love-for-mother as the 
price to be paid for the gratification of self-love, a self-love 
wliich is given a new form in hero-worship wherein the hero 
(in this case the father) is unconsciously identified with the self. 

Two other terms need to be defined. I have mentioned two 
types of instinct in the human being: aggression or the aliena¬ 
tion of an object or person; sympathy or the tendency to 
identify oneself with a person or cause. The drive towards 
death can find outlets as widely varying as weeding a garden 
or sending six million Jews to the gas-chambers. The drive 
towards life can be expressed in a manner ranging from a lust 
to possess another person almost to the extent of absorbing 
them - this at one end of the scale - to the tenderest and 
gentlest form of compassionate love. 

There are three different ways in which these urges can be 
fulfilled. They correspond in Freud’s theory to the three 
stages of infancy - oral, anal, and genital. It is necessary to add 
that these stages are not necessarily successive though they 
may come to their climax successively; and that the pattern of 
behaviour established in these three phases is believed to 
affect the whole of a person’s subsequent disposition, that is to 
say the reaction to any situation to which he is naturally 
inclined. In one sense, therefore, the stages are never super¬ 
seded ; in particular since they reflect most especially a child’s 
attitude to his mother, his father, and his equals as successive 
claimants on his affection, all three stages are recapitulated, in 
the boy’s case, between the ages of seven and seventeen. 

From this very brief sketch let us now turn to a closer 
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examination of the innate tendencies; to their connexion, if any, 
with religious development; and to the vexed question 
whether the tendency to form a religious explanation of life is 
merely a disguised form of other instincts or whether there 
is in fact such a thing as a universal religious instinct and if so 
what significance it has. 

The first instinct to which a child gives expression is the 
instinct to love its mother by feeding from her; the second is to 
‘ get its own back ’ on the world when it is left hungry - that is to 
cry. These provide outlets for the drive to life and the drive to 
death {libido and mortido) in their earliest forms. There is 
another libidinous instinct, however, which can be set against 
the instinct of mother-love - and must be if the child is to be 
weaned successfully. This is self-love. It begins to express 
itself in every sign of a child’s dawning selfconsciousness, 
thumb-sucking, playing with its toes, and smiling. At such an 
early stage does the unique capacity of man for selfconscious¬ 
ness, knowledge of his own happiness or otherwise, make 
itself felt. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance to religion of the 
notion of selfconsciousness and of the self-love which gives 
rise to it. It is not too much to say that it is man’s self- 
consciousness which inspires - and at the same time vitiates - 
all his unaided attempts to lead the good life. In the myth of 
Adam and Eve it was the knowledge of good and evil (and of 
themselves of course as good) which was to have made the 
first human beings ‘like gods’ - but in fact made them 
ashamed of themselves. In Jesus’s parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican it was the Pharisee’s consciousness of his good¬ 
ness and the Publican’s consciousness of his failure which 
turned upside down the valuation which the world would have 
put upon the respective merits of each. It is one of the para¬ 
doxes of the Christian faith that it is precisely from the self- 
consciousness which most distinguishes him from the animals 
that man most needs to be delivered. (Laughter, the power of 
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Speech, moral judgement, most of the usual distinguishing 
marks depend upon man’s capacity to look at himself.) 
Perhaps we should say that it is man’s selfconsciousness 
which most needs to be transcended. For it is in the conscious 
unselfconsciousness of worship that self-transcendence is most 
nearly experienced. And of this, I would suggest, the highest 
expression of human sexuality is a faithful reflection, and not 
the other way round. 

In both cases deliverance depends upon the discovery of 
something better for self than self. But in both cases - a point 
often forgotten - the deliverance must come via self-love. The 
most extroverted of heterosexuals must pass through a 
narcissistic phase, a phase that is to say when the object 
chosen is loved not for his or her sake but for the admiration 
which the lover evokes in the object of his love. And the ladder 
by which we ascend from love of neighbour to the love of God 
- for the object of worship is first recognized in human guise, 
‘Father’, ‘Son Incarnate’ - begins, as the Second Command¬ 
ment makes clear, with love of self. Religion too often fails to 
find a place for what an eighteenth-century bishop described 
as ‘cool self-love’; yet true religion cannot really begin until 
this is comprehended. We can only begin to understand what 
love means in the religious sense by recognizing that it is the 
projection on to the plane of the supernatural of a relation 
which in nature exists only between Me and Myself. The 
projection on to the plane of social relationships (Me and My 
Neighbour) need be no more than refinement, without any 
real change of object, of a purely natural self-love. Freud was 
certainly right in that. 

He was also right in asserting that worship need be nothing 
more than a neurosis; the kind of neurosis of which the 
commonest symptoms are an emotional disturbance at the 
slightest change in the routine of prayer and ceremonial and 
an overweening desire to be ritually clean. Such a religion 
gathers to itself all the emotions associated in infancy with 
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regularity in feeding, in evacuation, and in bed-time stories. 
It is the purest example obtainable of a religion ‘unweaned’. 

A mother, by encouraging in her child a consciousness of 
what is good for itself, creates the possibility for the child of 
loving an object other than herself - that is if she is capable of 
love that is not merely possessive. There is an obvious 
parallelism in the case of a Church whose function it is to 
release its children from themselves for the service of God. A 
Church which points to nothing beyond itself as an object of 
love and reverence will strangle its children in their own 
swaddling bands. 

Something has been said of the importance of spontaneity in 
worship and in the good life which, in the Christian view, is 
only the carrying-out in the world of what has been ‘rehearsed’ 
in church. I have suggested also that the mature sexual rela¬ 
tionship between a man and a woman affords an analogy for 
this spontaneity - a reflection of it, if you like, in the ‘natural’ 
world. In fact I believe it to be the best analogy that there is. 
Sex is more like worship than anything else.* And since society 
imposes restrictions upon the sexual desires of both the child 
and the adolescent it is not surprising that the emotional 
attractions of religion are generally greatest between the ages 
of three and five and during puberty - that is if emotional de¬ 
velopment is normal of course. 

But there is another phase in the child’s development during 
which society seeks to set restrictions upon spontaneity also. 
It is what Freud refers to as the ‘anal period’, when self- 
control in matters of the toilet has to be learnt. For those - and 
in England they are not a few - who set greater store by self- 
control than any other virtue it can be a most critical phase. 

* In another sense, of course, it is more unlike it; sex can in theory 
be ‘purely’ animal, worship ‘purely’ spiritual. The absurdities and 
inner contradictions which arise when humans try to love God or one 
another absolutely arise from the fact that in practice neither sex nor 
worship is ever ‘pure’. 
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This is the period in which all the feelings associated with 
duty, obedience, effort, achievement, satisfaction of others, 
merit, guilt, and uncleanness are first experienced and stored in 
the unconscious mind. A glance at this list is enough to show 
how important this period is for the development of the 
emotions (or, if the emotions are no longer felt, the motives) 
which may subsequently be termed ‘religious’ and how easily 
therefore any arrest in emotional development at this stage can 
subsequently be given a ‘religious’ significance. 

There is one word, however, which has been deliberately 
omitted from this list - the word ‘naturalness’. By this is 
meant not spontaneity of a quite uncontrolled variety but a 
‘natural’ self-control of which a child is quite capable (though 
not perhaps as soon as his parents would wish) by reason not 
of their promptings but of his own self-love. Is it mere 
coincidence that this quality of ‘naturalness’ which in later 
life is applied to any achievement accomplished without 
apparent effort is, in common parlance, described as ‘grace’? 
We speak of the ‘grace’ of a ballet-dancer, meaning that the 
effect she desires is achieved without striving (not of course 
without practice). It comes from within and not - or not 
primarily - by means of a discipline imposed from without. 

I do not want to press a point which may seem to be little 
more than a play on words. Yet, in an age when ‘supernatural’ 
grace is often taken to mean something unnatural rather than 
superlatively natural, more really natural than nature, the 
origin of this metaphor needs to be emphasized. Grace means 
nothing more than God’s gift - a treasure with which man is 
freely endowed, which he does nothing to earn, and which by his 
own efforts he can only corrupt and spoil. I have little doubt 
that it is during the anal period that a child first begins to 
form ideas of his natural endowment and of his own rights 
in it as against the rights claimed by his parents. And any 
kind of discipline which insists upon the parent’s rights 
rather than the child’s own welfare is going to do damage 
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- and not least in suggesting a tyrannical Father-God who 
insists on taking away with his right hand what he gives with 
his left. 

Two other comments on the development in the anal 
phase of some of the images necessary to religion may be made 
here. The first concerns the religious significance of ‘cleanli¬ 
ness’ or ‘purity’; the second concerns the connexion between 
the dilemma of grace and effort on the one hand and, on the 
other, of Providence and free-will. 

Dislike of dirt is not universal. Many primitive people 
know little of it. (The ridding of a place or person of evil 
spirits is something quite different from ‘purification’ in the 
traditional Christian sense.) It is a dislike which - either 
through education in the medical consequences of uncleanness 
or by the exercise of an authority which finds dirt inconvenient 

- has to be instilled. It is a pity that a religion such as 
Christianity which claims to concern itself with the human 
predicament in universal terms should have found it necessary 
to emphasize the notion of uncleanness as a metaphor for sin. 
The metaphor most commonly used in the New Testament 
is not that of defilement but of ‘missing the mark’. The 
remedy is repentance in the sense of reorientation, a new or 
renewed centring of the personality on God. Thus to talk of 
grace as St Paul does in terms of ‘Not-I-but-Christ-in-me’ 
(Gal. 2:20) is to speak of the perfection of naturalness. It is 
not to remove a stain but to supply something which is 
missing, namely Perfect Human Nature. This is the only 
remedy for all the maladjustments which flesh is heir to - 
whether by inheritance, by upbringing, or by that imperfect 
conceit of self which places it at the centre of all things and 
which is commonly termed original sin. 

This book is not intended as a work of theology but there 
is one strictly theological point which ought to be made here. 
We have noted the paradox of selfconsciousness as lying 
close to the heart of men’s religious aspirations (to be ‘good’ 
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and yet ‘free of themselves’) and Paul’s ‘Not-I-but-Christ- 
in-me’ as the paradox which the Christian faith offers as the 
remedy for this. What is perhaps not so obvious - though 
clues can be found at least as far back as the writings of St 
Augustine - is that the paradox of Providence-and-free-will 
is only the projection on the backcloth of historical events of 
exactly the same theme. The doctrine of Providence does not 
state that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
It states that God is cooperating in all things for good with 
those that love him. (Rom. 8:28 — C. H. Dodd’s translation). 
God’s over-all purpose in creating the world can only be 
understood in terms of his purpose for individual men and 
women. And that can only be achieved by their cooperation - 
which includes the acceptance of all the things that happen to 
them as providential - with him. Once grant that accident - 
that is to say what is accidental from our point of view - can 
and must play a part in the growth to maturity of any human 
being, the occurrence of an earthquake will then pose no 
intellectual problem for the Christian; the problem for him is 
how to succour the victims, for the victims how to meet the 
disaster as Christ would. 

This lesson has to be learnt by a child when it meets its first 
illness and learns that its bodily functions cannot be controlled 
at will. What matters is to be able to exercise such self-control 
as circumstances allow and as is really desirable. In this way 
self-discipline is learnt not for its own sake, nor to satisfy the 
despotic will of another, but for some end which is at least 
dimly appreciated - in this case the convenience of others - and 
in a way which leads to an understanding of what is meant by 
conformity to a universal design. 

It is in this light that we must try to understand the self- 
discipline, the self-denial, and, in the end, the Cross of Jesus. 
{Why the Cross came to him is a strictly theological question 
and one which goes altogether beyond the scope of questions 
discussed here.) The point is that Jesus of Nazareth was not — 
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as has before now been announced from an Anglican pulpit - a 
suicide, but one whose integrity was not shaken by allowing 
events to take their natural course. (Had he come into the 
world to change it in the way in which dictators change it he 
would have withdrawn on the night before Good Friday and 
regrouped his forces for a fresh assault.) His mortification was 
not that of self-sacrifice in the sense of deliberate self-destruc¬ 
tion; nor was it self-restraint of the Stoic type. He neither 
embraced death nor did he defy it, a fact of very great im¬ 
portance when we come to consider the kind of mortification 
which is sometimes held up to the admiration of the Christian 
Church. His mortification was that of self-loss. 

We now have to consider the last of the three phases of a 
child’s development, the genital. This came to be thought of 
as most important by Freud and his followers for two reasons; 
firstly because it witnessed the resolution of the Oedipus 
Complex which Freud saw as critical both for the individual 
and for society. Secondly because the sex-instinct in this 
restricted sense, being surrounded by the strongest of social 
conventions (an unwanted baby is clearly a more serious 
problem than unwanted excrement), lends itself most 
easily to disguise and redirection; and, for Freud, religion in 
all its manifestations, worship, mysticism, dogma, and good 
works, is only a variegated form of this disguise. 

For the reader unfamiliar with psychoanalysis I must repeat 
here what has previously been suggested - that according to 
this theory the reaction of mind and will to any situation in 
adult or even adolescent life will be largely determined by the 
previous reaction to an analogous situation in infancy (the Id 
being too lazy to find new ways round old problems), and the 
resolution of the Oedipus Complex is a good example of this. 

Somewhere between the ages of three and five a boy 
becomes conscious of his father as a rival for the affection of 
his mother. The solution of accepting the father’s superiority 
by idealizing him and identifying oneself with him (and the 
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degree of success with which this identification is achieved) 
has enormous consequences for the boy. Nor will these be 
independent of the real character of the father idealized. 

In particular the success of this first identification will 
largely determine the success with which the boy repeats the 
process - this time more or less consciously - between the 
ages of nine and fifteen. Once again he has to break away from 
his mother and this time to make the further identification 
with his equals (the ‘gang-period’) which will carry him 
through adolescence into the actual mating stage. His success 
in adjustment to adolescence will depend largely on the 
success of this much earlier adjustment; and his success in 
adjusting to authority generally - the attainment of a natural 
balance between freedom from and respect for the opinions 
of others - will depend upon this second adjustment in turn. 
If he fails to make the adjustment he may either get stuck 
in the narcissistic stage (which in religious terms means 
surrounding himself with ‘worshippers’) or revert to 
mother-love; and there is a real danger - lying in the un¬ 
conscious mind it cannot be termed a temptation - for 
unmarried clergy or religious, perhaps even some married 
ones, unconsciously to ‘marry’ the Church, their spiritual 
mother, and thus become blind to her weaknesses, errors, 
and faults. 

The illustration taken from the problem of adjustment to 
authority is more than an illustration of how patterns set in 
childhood influence choices made (and reasons found for 
these choices) later in life. It brings out two points which are 
essential to an understanding of Freud’s criticism of religion 
as a whole. 

The first is that in its primary form the resolution of the 
Oedipus Complex gives rise to what is called the Super-Ego 
or ‘ unconscious conscience ’ which represses the contra¬ 
dictory feelings (love of mother and fear of father) that 
gave it its existence, with the result that a boy may have no 
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idea why he is growing up with, say, a far greater fear of 
authority than his companions, and consequently has to set 
about finding reasons for the choices which he makes, of which 
religion may be one. Secondly it brings to light the function 
of the conscience in integrating personality - that is to say 
controlling the instincts not only in the interests of immediate 
convenience but in the long-term interests of society as a 
whole. This conscience needs no supernatural power to 
explain its existence but (so the argument runs) if in a sufficient 
number of cases it does not prove strong enough to do what 
society requires of it, the extra inducement of a religion 
involving unverifiable rewards and punishments may be 
introduced to fill the gap. 

Now it may be admitted — indeed the Christian Gospel 
asserts - that integration, both social and personal, is a large 
part of the purpose of God. In fact if we extend the meaning 
of the word to include the union of heart and mind with God 
as well as with one another we may believe with the author 
of the fourth Gospel that such union comes near to exhausting 
the meaning of the word ‘love’ (John 17:20 ff.). We may 
also admit that of the instincts we have so far considered the 
sex-instinct in the narrow sense is the most powerfully 
integrative both of the individual and the family, but that in 
neither case, even when reinforced by the unconscious con¬ 
science, is it enough of an integrative force to bring to society 
contentment and peace. The only other force that can be 
brought into play is that of religious faith. And inducements 
may be offered to faith which in fact lead to a faith that is 
no more than a system of psychological self-help. Need we 
go on to make the (at first sight) obvious inference that the 
beginning and end of religion is the provision of further and 
adequate safeguards for the expression of man’s sexual drive? 

It is a matter of serious complaint in regard to ecclesiastical 
pronouncements on matters of marriage and divorce that they 
often give this impression; that they seem to be altogether 
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too wordly; that by appearing to make the preservation of a 
stable order of society the primary aim of ecclesiastical 
discipline they give too much away to the critics who see in 
religion nothing more than a disguise for Good Order (and 
perhaps the preservation of one’s own marital status, for 
there are other reasons for condemning adultery than the 
purely altruistic one). Religion penetrates - or ought to 
penetrate - far more deeply into the springs of human action 
than the instinct for collective self-interest, however en¬ 
lightened that self-interest may be. 

Here we may note an interesting detail in the development 
of Freud’s theory by a later generation of psychoanalysts. In 
the beginning Freud used for the ‘unconscious conscience’ 
the name Ego-ideal and suggested that the conscious conscience 
represented only the conscious part of the censor-faculty, the 
part of the iceberg which can be seen. It was only later that 
the term Super-Ego came to be used. 

Subsequently the ‘conscious conscience’ has been given a 
more independent status. Its variable development and some¬ 
times almost complete change seem at variance with the idea 
that it is nothing more than the superstructure of a Super-Ego 
which cannot, except by analysis or some experience of a 
quite devastating nature, be fundamentally changed. It is to 
this ‘conscious conscience’ that some analysts now give the 
name of Ego-Ideal.* 

The existence of the Ego-Ideal is the result of a conscious 
or preconscious process of idealizing such as is particularly 
common in adolescents. It may have consequences for the 
personality just as significant as those of the unconscious 
conscience. Like that of the Super-Ego its development forms 
part of a process of integration, of giving coherence and unity 
to a person’s total world-view and therefore of his reaction to 
all manner of circumstances. The Ego-Ideal therefore falls 

* e.g. Berne, K. A Layman's Guide to Psychiatry\and Psychoanalysis, 
New York (Simon and Schuster), 1957, pp. 65, 232. 
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not far short of what some people might want to describe as a 
religious instinct, the determination to see life steadily and 
see it whole. 

Everyone has a religion, an evaluation of life-as-a-whole. 
The object of his worship is the object-choice of this religious 
instinct at any given stage in his development; the object 
varies with the development of both the race and the indi¬ 
vidual. With the advent of Jesus Christ (however inadequate 
the image which we may form of him) the human race is 
presented with the possibility of worship perfect and complete; 
the Spirit of Christ (because he is the Spirit of God) can seize 
upon a man’s religious instinct and satisfy it absolutely; 
in both an intellectual and a psychological sense he is a com¬ 
pletely unifying force. 

If we allow the existence of such an instinct - an urge to 
integrate one’s experience of the world and of oneself within 
it, a determination to find an ultimate and satisfying answer 
to the question ‘Where do I fit into the scheme of things?’, 
then we may suppose such an instinct to have God for its 
object just as ‘conscience’ has social adjustment for its 
object. And we might suppose it to operate along somewhat 
similar lines. At the same time and for the same reason that 
the Super-Ego is formed from the Id, the Ego-Ideal is formed 
from the Ego; a conscious search is begun for an ideal, a 
person whose outlook is omniscient and with whom therefore 
one can safely identify onself. This ideal differs from that 
entertained by the Super-Ego not only because it is the result 
of conscious choice and, therefore, capable of radical change 
as well as growth. It differs because the choice of a conscious 
ideal involves conscious self-criticism, seeing oneself as the 
ideal sees one and sharing his world-view, of which his view 
of oneself forms a part, even if only a very small part. This is 
done not because of any threat to an already existing security 
if the identification is not successfully made but because 
experience is already teaching that there is no security in an 
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imagined security, in a purely this-worldly outlook. Such an 
outlook results from a stunted imagination that cannot see 
beyond events to the meaning of events. Experience is teaching 
in fact that there is no security in a world-vievr which does not 
make sense. 

The ideal consciously chosen by the child is generally the 
same as that unconsciously chosen by the Super-Ego - that is 
to say the father. In the course of time this ideal is changed 
for some person or cause, a Fiihrer or a Party in which is 
embodied the Ideal Society, a part which the natural family 
is no longer able to play. With the growing realization that 
history (including one’s own) cannot be explained in terms of 
itself but needs a supra-historical framework, the range of 
choice has to be extended still further and a choice made 
between a life-force, a historical dialectic ... or the Father of 
God’s Son. This choice is termed conversion and unless a 
change is made from one religion to another it represents the 
furthest development which the Ego-ideal can attain. 

Not every conversion is sudden and it may be doubted 
whether most of the conversions which are sudden are either 
stable or complete. But in the course of every genuine con¬ 
version the point is reached where the choice has to be made 
freely; the emotional forces on either side appear to the chooser 
to be balanced impartially or even to have disappeared alto¬ 
gether.* But in the case of conversion to Christianity it 
generally appears to the convert afterwards that he could not 
have chosen otherwise than he did.f 

If a religious instinct is allowed to be part of man’s make-up 

* An excellent description of this state is to be found in the last 
chapter of C. S. Lewis. Surprised by Joy. London (Geoffrey Bles), 

1955. 

t The reason perhaps is that whereas in the Old Testament (e.g. 
Deut. 30:15) the emphasis is largely on man’s choice and only rarely do 
we get the suggestion that God himself must supply what he demands, 
in the New Testament the emphasis shifts to God’s initiative (e.g. 
John 15:16). But of course man’s freedom to be chosen remains. 
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- if it is admitted in other words that man is and cannot be 
other than a worshipping creature, the question arises ‘What 
has happened to this instinct in the majority of twentieth- 
century men, in men whose instincts appear to be completely 
satisfied in their moments of leisure by a Sunday morning on 
the golf-course or the sensational press?’ The answer often 
given is that, instead of being allowed to pursue its proper 
object which is truth, the religious instinct has turned to 
influence, money, and sex for its gratification. These powers 
have taken the place of the Lord of History. The nation 
(which is best defined in terms of the loyalty which it com¬ 
mands), the firm, and the family have usurped the status of the 
Universal Church. 

This answer is permissible as far as it goes. But it would go 
further if the Church had itself allowed a more realistic place 
to money and to sex in the scheme of things. Both are God- 
given; both are powerfully integrative forces. A man cannot 
play a useful part in society without the money to support 
himself and a community is held together largely by the 
monetary system on which its wealth depends. On the personal 
level, the integration of a man’s outlook depends to a great 
extent upon a satisfactory outlet for his sex-instinct and more 
families are held together by satisfactory sex-relationships than 
by the ties of religion only. Religion cannot be treated as a 
separate department of life like gardening or collecting pottery, 
an alternative to making love or making money when one has 
grown tired of or too old for these. That kind of religion really 
is out of date and any kind of relationship between Church 
and society which encourages it is out of date also. The 
Church’s attitude to money and to society generally has been 
the subject of comment in earlier chapters. Before this one is 
brought to a conclusion therefore, an attempt must be made to 
give a brief account of its attitude to sex. 

I have pointed out that the question ‘What has happened to 
mao’s worshipping instinct?’ will receive an inadequate 
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answer if we content ourselves with saying, ‘ It has run after 
false gods.’ For religion, considered as one pursuit among 
others, is itself a false god. Embarkation on this enterprise — 
the pursuit of religion for its own sake - is what takes place in a 
human being when the religious instinct, instead of giving a 
due outlet in love and labour to a man’s creative and destruc¬ 
tive energies, forces them into a single channel marked 
‘Religion’ where they may be expressed only in prayer, 
fasting, and a carefully restricted category of ‘good works’. 
To forgo family life in order to explore a continent is one 
thing; to forgo it in order to teach elementary schoolchildren 
at a reduced salary or for nothing is rather another. And 
serious thought should be given to the question whether the 
surplus energy devoted to prayer really represents the fullest 
development possible to a human personality before the choice 
of such ‘mortification’ is made. 

There is not room here to outline Freud’s theory of subli¬ 
mation. Nor is it necessary, for it would be idle to suppose that 
religion, even of the narrowest kind, is nothing more than an 
outlet for the sex-instinct in a sublimated form. But when we 
ask ourselves what has happened to man’s worshipping 
instinct tfi the twentieth century we should couple that inquiry 
with the question how far what has passed for worship in 
previous centuries really was worship and how far it was either 
pure entertainment or an immature if not perverted outlet for 
sex. 

Two outlets in ‘religion’ for instincts basically sexual at 
once suggest themselves: superstition, which implies a faith 
in men’s power to manipulate the Deity for their own pur¬ 
poses (a faith which places the initiative in worship with men’s 
desires rather than God’s purposes); and ascetic celibacy or 
self-denial for self-denial’s sake. In so far as asceticism has as 
its object a reward ‘hereafter’ it may in fact be treated as one 
form of superstition. It has often given rise to superstitious 
awe. 
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In taking celibacy as the focal point of the ascetic life we 
must not forget that there are some celibates by nature and 
not choice. Some circumstances at an early age directed the 
primary sexual urge into other channels or presented then 
with a bias towards the homosexual or bisexual character 
Sometimes such people do find their satisfaction in religior 
and their peculiar gifts (of which sensitiveness is often one 
find an eminently suitable outlet in a monastic or quasi¬ 
monastic life. But if they are wise they will not expect othej 
people to admire or imitate it; they will not treat celibac;; 
(or anything else) as a matter of merit. And they will certainly 
not - unless they are masochists into the bargain - add am 
fruitless denial to their chosen way of life. 

There are others who are celibate for quite different reasons 
As early as the second century we find an ascetic movemen 
attracting hundreds of Christians into the Egyptian deserts 
No doubt they would have said that they were witnessing t( 
the gift of Eternal Life by denying themselves the pleasures o 
this one. Perhaps some of them were. But a more impressiv 
(and certainly more difficult) witness would have been to hav 
enjoyed those pleasures in such a way as to have been ready a 
a moment’s notice to endure the loss of them. In their circum 
stances as in ours the attractions of escape from the world wer 
greater than those of the challenge to be in it but not of ii 
‘All or nothing* is a tempting slogan for the man whos 
religion is in fact a search for emotional security. But it is 
deceptive one - for in the world of time and space there is n 
such thing as complete security of any kind. 

In the tenth century a more important development too 
place as a result of the drive to enforce celibacy on the Wester 
clergy. The motive was pragmatic - to allow greater freedoi 
of movement to the Church’s officers; but the inducemeni 
became increasingly superstitious - a ‘higher’ form of lil 
would merit a greater reward. 

How far those ‘consolations of religion’ which betray the; 
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sexual origin date from this period is not easy to discover; it is a 
piece of research which badly needs to be done. But it is 
certain that during the Middle Ages the cult of the Church as 
Mother, intercessions to Mary ever-Virgin, the celebration 
of the Assumption (all of which go back to the third century), 
and the teaching of original sin as transmitted by the act of 
procreation (which goes back at least to the fourth) were on the 
increase. 

Nor can the Protestant reaction be said to have discarded all 
traces of its neurotic origins. Protestants often attack Catholic 
dogma (e.g. the doctrine of ‘merit’) with far greater fervour 
than Catholics devote to the defence of it. Protestant countries 
have substituted a father-figure as their national symbol for 
the Catholic mother-figure (England has both; John Bull and 
Britannia, the former being on the decline). And Protestant 
writers even today can find the significance of the Virgin Birth 
not in an acted parable of the Divine Initiative but as an illus¬ 
tration of the inadequacy of ‘transitory emotions’ as a basis 
for human motivation, the inference being that sex cannot 
be used for the highest purposes of God. 

Now the importance of admitting the neurotic element in 
much that has passed for religion (an element that is to say 
which springs from a subconscious fear) is threefold. First 
that we may have a further help in trying to distinguish what 
is true from what is false in our own faith - and this is the 
most important. Second that we may distinguish faith both in 
ourselves and others from the emotions to which faith 
gives rise. It is widely held that to hold a conviction strongly is 
good evidence for the truth of it whereas in fact the passion 
with which different parties within the Church cling to their 
own dogmas (‘emphases’ is the polite word) is pretty often a 
measure of the degree to which they can be accounted for by 
their unconscious and therefore irrational origins in those by 
whom, rightly or wrongly, they are held. 

Thirdly, those who are commissioned to preach the Word 
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of God are in duty bound to give that Word freedom to 
distinguish between faith and mere sentiment in those among 
whom it is heard. A priest has only to offend some of his 
congregation to learn how disproportionate in some of them 
is the sentimental strand in the threads (often delicate enough 
in any case) which bind them to the Church. The Church 
can and should comprehend within its fellowship those who 
are doubtful - to any extent; it can scarcely retain its integrity 
and comprehend those who are indifferent as to whether the 
Faith is true or not. 

Freud rightly seized on the selfconscious and superstitious 
elements in the Christian religion as the main targets for his 
criticism - and the more brashly ‘missionary’ element in the 
Church’s thinking which stems from the notion that it is this 
world which gives the Church’s message urgent force. 

He ignored - as had the Church to a large extent - the place 
given to healing in the life and work of Jesus, the integration 
that is of body, heart, and mind. He was shocked by the 
Church’s apparent preoccupation with symbol, that is formal 
worship, at the expense of the thing symbolized, the love of 
God and man. He was critical of the value placed upon religious 
influence, the spectacle of Churches counting their own heads 
and one another’s as though what most concerned the Deity 
was the number of people who could be gathered into a church 
building. Possessive love he knew to spring from fear of 
failure; and the flip-side of the coin - a desire to be a success 
with God - he recognized as superstitious through and 
through. 

This much of Freud’s work is good and useful; but the 
passionate nature of his own criticisms pointed to their 
weakness. Christianity is a revealed religion. It reveals God 
to man and in doing so reveals man to himself. And the first 
thing which it reveals to a man is his own ignorance, an 
ignorance which limitless visits to the psychoanalyst, useful 
though they may be, will never rid him of. For this ignorance 
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terns from the fact that men are created beings and can 
lever look to themselves or even to one another as they look 
0 their Creator. His world-view, if it is to be transmitted 
0 them, must take the form of a supernatural revelation and 
ciust, as it seems to me, require the response to this revelation 
f something more than the instincts of self-preservation, 
irocreation, and social security; it must require some such 
eligious instinct as I have tried to suggest. 

The kind of selfconsciousness found in the traditional 
tage-parson and his band of female admirers may be deplor- 
ble. The possessive love of the high-powered ecclesiastic 
/^ho identifies himself with the ‘cause of the Church* or of 
tie less high-powered who inflates his ego by refusing to 
elegate the smallest responsibility may be more deplorable 
till. The parson who ‘packs up’ after ten or twelve years in 
le ministry and settles down to the enjoyment of his (virtu- 
lly) unearned income is a tragedy with which most churches 
re familiar. Perhaps the most offensive of all signs of a false 
sligion to the ordinary church-goer is that type of ‘parson’s 
oice’ which reveals a deep-seated emotional disguise. But 
eople who suffer in this way are at least conscious of a mis- 
irection of human nature of which the outsider is completely 
^norant. And his ignorance is something more than ignorance 
1 the scientific sense. The faults I have mentioned might 
ield to a routine analysis before ordination (and the future 
lay well lie with a Church which insists on this). But a man 
hose instincts are harmonized only to his own satisfaction 
:ands in far greater need. He needs a sense of direction. The 
sychoanalyst can free you to go where you want to go. He 
mnot tell you where you ought to want to go. 


OTE ON THE MEANINGS OF THE WORD ‘ OTHERWORLDLINESS’ 

have had occasion in an earlier chapter to give to this word 
VO meanings, both noted in the dictionary, but of quite 
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different senses. The first denotes devotion to the interests ol 
a future life; the quality of those who, finding no interest in 
the pleasures of this life or only pleasure of a form so refined as 
to be unattainable to most, condenm the enjoyment of such 
pleasures in others. An example may be found in someone, 
unable to earn more than a limited income, who condemns th€ 
enterprise of those who make more money than himself. The 
second applies to the ideal world and defines the quality oJ 
those who - to take the same example further - are as willing aj 
the next man to turn an honest penny but accept it witf 
equanimity when all their savings are lost. I hope that the 
chapter just concluded may have helped to make it clear tha 
the first kind of otherworldliness, resting as it does upon i 
notion of reward and punishment which finds little place in th( 
New Testament, forms no part of the Christian religion 
though it is all too easily assimilated into that ‘ religion ’ whicl 
is in reality a substitute for the satisfactions which an immature 
or perverted unconscious denies to a person. 

The second kind of otherworldliness is fundamental to : 
Christian understanding of man’s destiny. It is a quality foun( 
pre-eminently in those who regard the end of living as mor^ 
important than the means to it. It ought to be one of th 
outstanding characteristics, perhaps the outstanding charac 
teristic both of the individual Christian and of his Church. 


CHAPTER 6 


• ..ONE OF MANY? 


Phere is a story of a bishop who (like many others) had 
levised a foolproof system for meeting the situation in which 
;omeone had told a funny story and the rest of the company 
eft it to him to reply. If he could cap the story of course he 
A^ould do so. If not he would say with the greatest earnestness 
This is no time for joking!’ 

When the merits of different Churches are compared a 
;imilar technique is often adopted. Where a particular strength 
)f one organization is displayed it is fashionable to point to a 
corresponding weakness or else to show that your own Church 
iisplays the same strength but in a different way. If one 
cannot do this the technique is to suggest that that particular 
itrength is not up for discussion at all. For instance, the 
)enefits of the Roman Catholic use of excommunication 
nay be pointed out; since none of the other Churches now 
employs this mode of discipline it is often said that excom- 
nunication is inconsistent with charity. The question is easily 
Lvoided of how excommunication came to be used in the Early 
I^hurch without the question of its being uncharitable ever 
)eing raised. 

There is one weakness, however, which cannot be passed 
in quite this manner. It is not peculiar to any Church 
though at least two Churches, the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox, regard themselves as free of it absolutely); the 
legree in which Churches suffer from it cannot be compared 
though there is a standing temptation for ‘established’ 
!l!hurches to regard themselves as being less guilty than most); 
lor has this weakness any corresponding strength. It is the 
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weakness of division, or schism^ to give it its technical name 
the most scandalous of all scandals which the Church present 
to the World, its own inability to live at one with itself. 

Another name for this weakness is sectarianism; and fror 
the moment that two rival organizations claiming the name c 
Christ appeared in the world the Church appeared to th 
outsider as a sectarian body. It is an appearance to which 
thousand years of history have accustomed us but which 
thousand years of history have made no less damaging to th 
cause of the Faith. 

In Chapters i to 4 we considered some of the hindrance 
which the organization of religion can put in the way of th 
free movement of the Spirit of God and in the last chapter w 
saw that organized religion can affect not only the Church bi 
individual members of it by suggesting quite a false notion c 
what the word ‘religion’ really means. With these cor 
siderations in mind we can turn the direction of the argumer 
outwards again. We are now in a position to examine the mo! 
difficult question of all - the question of the religious ten 
perament as it affects not only individuals but groups. 

I think it was Lord Boothby who said on a School Brair 
Trust a year or two ago that unless the Churches get togethc 
in this generation they will fail. Thus speaks the sympathet 
outsider. Yet how much attention do the Churches really gh 
to getting together? I don’t use that phrase to mean beir 
chummy and I don’t think the speaker meant it that w^ 
either. I use it to mean at the least the sharing of what all, ( 
nearly all, regard as their greatest privilege and therefo; 
(presumably) that which above all things they most wish 
share, namely the fellowship which Jesus inaugurated on tl 
night in which he was betrayed. 

In an otherwise excellent book of instruction in the meanii 
of confirmation* produced recently by an Anglican clergyma 

* Stott, J. R. W. Your Confirmation. London (Hodder ai 
Stoughton), 1958. 
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o consideration is given to the division of the churches, 
fet whatever else confirmation may mean it certainly means 
atification of a man’s membership in a particular Church. 
Lnd surely one of the things which any intelligent man who 
> contemplating this step wants to know is where it is going 
a place him vis-a-vis the other religious bodies in his neigh- 
ourhood. Is he, by proclaiming his loyalty to one Church, 
unchurching’ all the others? Is he affirming that his Church is 
better’? If so, in what sense? Why, because he has been 
unfirmed, can he no longer share the fellowship of his friends’ 
’hurches? Why can they not share his? 

It is not enough to give the historical reasons for schism, 
i^hat many people want to know is whether its continuation 
i not futile and, if it is futile, whether the obstacles to reunion 
re really as insuperable as they are given out to be. Is history 
jally irreversible? Or rather, since we do not wish to go back 
) a state of affairs which would merely result in a renewal of 
[vision within the Church, is there no way forward to what 
Jems a relatively commonsense solution, diversity of worship 
id of administration within one fellowship? 

Of course it is far from being the case that the Churches 
ave given no thought to the matter. Volumes have been 
ritten on the subject and the Oecumenical Movement, 
)arked off by a Missionary Conference in Edinburgh fifty 
3 ars ago, has given great encouragement to the liberation of 
le minds of those in authority from prejudice or partial truth, 
ut this movement has for the most part affected only those 
[ authority. And for the time being it seems to have got 
uck. Since the inauguration of the World Council of Churches 
Amsterdam thirteen years ago it has received markedly less 
iblicity. Reports of and from two later conferences - at Lund 
id Evanston - do not suggest much progress of a visible 
nd. 

Before we consider the reasons for this growing inertia 
lere is one solution of the problem of schism which has 
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frequently has been attempted and which still has its sup 
porters* but which can, I think, be disposed of without muc 
loss of time. This solution relies on the notion of an ideal o 
Invisible Church. On this view no identifiable community c 
people has ever or could ever have laid claim to the title c 
^The Church’. The Church is essentially an idea. Varior 
societies attempt to realize this idea in various ways - suitabL 
it may be supposed, to differing historical and cultural enviror 
ments (and suitable also, perhaps, to the temperaments of tl: 
people of whom they are composed!). All these attemp 
contribute something to our knowledge of the ideal. In so fi 
as they are found to be in competition - whether ideological, 
or financially - it is up to the individual to discrimina 
between them. So far as the worship of the Beloved Communii 
is concerned a heterogeneous collection of sects is as much ; 
we are entitled to expect. 

This view (which was highly original at the time) lay at tl 
back of the minds of those Reformers who, in the sixteem 
century, favoured what is called the ‘gathered church’. The 
proof-text was ‘Where two or three are gathered together 
my name, there am I in the midst of them’ (Matt. 18:2c 
It was believed that when two or more people, under tl 
guidance of the Spirit of Christ, gathered themselves togethe 
by so doing they constituted the Church of that particular tin 
and place. Each meeting started, in theory at least, fro 
scratch and could devise not only its own worship but its oa? 
discipline. The remnants of this idea, though much modifi< 
by subsequent experience, are still found among Churches 
the Congregational type. 

At the time when it was introduced this concept had o 
enormous advantage - simplicity. When the confusion betwe 
religious and political organization had reached its maximui 
a reform along these lines must have seemed immense 

* e.g. Murray, Victor. The State and the Church in a Free Socie 
London (C.U.P.), 1958. 
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ttractive to radical minds. But by its own premises it is ruled 
'Ut as a serious possibility today. What is needed now is the 
lear witness of a world-wide and united community of faith, 
"or the danger is probably greater now than it has ever been 
tiat the man-in-the-street will mean by ‘my church’ the 
•uilding at the corner. And the esoteric faith to which such a 
otion sooner or later gives rise cannot hope to compete with 
materialism fostered on a national and global scale. There is 
o virtue in weakness for its own sake. 

There is another and subtler view of the Church upon which 
good deal of reliance is placed in certain quarters. This is the 
iew that an Established Church is not a sect but by the very 
ict of its establishment and as a matter of history ‘ the Catholic 
'hurch in this land.’ The notion behind this rather curious 
nkage of the word ‘catholic’, meaning universal, and the 
hrase ‘ in this land, ’ meaning particular, is presumably that 
le Catholic Church itself is neither a visible nor an invisible 
nity but a body identifiable in different places by different 
txaracteristics or marks. Where establishment has in fact taken 
lace this is supposed to be one of them. The difficulty of this 
otion is felt, of course, when it comes to be applied to 
Duntries other than one’s own, e.g. Yugoslavia, Spain, and, 
ntil quite recently, France. The existence of Anglican com- 
lunities scattered along the Cote d’Azur, all faithfully flying 
le Union Jack, is not really a very good advertisement for the 
itholicity of the Church. 

This idea has one strong point in its favour, however. It 
olds out the hope of a single non-sectarian Church at least 
i any one country, by offering its citizens the possibility 
ather distant, it is to be feared in the case of Roman Catholics 
i a Protestant country) of membership in a single national 
hurch. Such membership must not be pressed; the result of 
ressing it in Sweden, for instance, should be carefully noted. 

religion which compels people to think in even more 
ationalist terms than they already do exactly reverses the 
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claim which St Paul made for the Christian faith - that it 
overleaped all considerations of nation, class, or sex (Gal. 
3:28.) But so long as the Established Institution is understood 
to be no more than an interim or holding body, waiting for the 
International Church of the future, the notion might be 
thought to be a tolerable one. It has in the past given the 
opportunity for Occasional Conformity - irregular communior 
by Free Churchmen at Anglican altars - and this, so far as it 
goes, is a promising sign. But is it really tolerable? For hov 
long is it tolerable? The Church must wait for its perfection 
we know, until the End of the World (when it is hoped that 
even the question of bishops versus presbyters may receive 2 
satisfactory solution!). But people can wait for that consum¬ 
mation outside the community of the Church as w<dl as 
within. And it is to be feared that that is precisely what man) 
of them are doing. Why? Because the Church is divided 
manifestly unable to practise its own precepts or walk by its 
own faith. And it is just because they believe that the Churcl 
has - or claims to have - sometliing to offer now and some¬ 
thing urgently needed, namely the secret of coexistencej, tha 
these people cannot tolerate the notion of a waiting Church 
Much is made of the fact that the only obstacle to r€:unioi 
among Protestant Churches in England is disagreement abou 
the doctrine of the ministry. As, for most people, it is th< 
ministry which defines the Church anyway (Congregationa 
Churches consisting of Congregational ministers and. thei 
following, Anglican of the Anglican bishops and their f ollow 
ing, etc.) this does not seem to get one very much furthe 
forward. The painful fact is that, where there is no willingnes 
to agree, disagreement can always be indefinitely prolonged 
The trick is done, quite simply, by pushing theological pre 
suppositions further and further back. * What do you mean b; 
the Church?’ ‘Well, what do you mean by God-made-Man? 
‘Very well, then, what do you mean by God?’ and so on ani 
so on. This is the process of rationalization, making a choic 
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(in this case between one Church and another) and elaborating 
the reasons for it as you go on — which we noted in the last 
chapter as a standing temptation to the theological mind. 
Theologians can, in fact, be pretty generally persuaded to agree 
(for example about the doctrine of grace) where such agree¬ 
ment is not hkely to prove too costly. But the question at issue 
in this chapter could be a very costly one. ‘ Do you or do you 
not choose to unite and face all the readjustments that would 
be involved, emotionally and practically? Are you, the clergy, 
prepared for shared responsibility, deferred promotion, per¬ 
haps even loss of status and all the other sacrifices that would 
be demanded? If so, just how far are you prepared to go?' 

It is now widely allowed that Reformation theology itself 
developed very much as the result of a process of rationalization 
- a fact which does not of itself either validate or invalidate the 
practices adopted and the reasons found for them. What the 
Reformers could not tolerate was the kind of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, especially in regard to money, which had been 
developed by the Church of Rome. But an elaborate theological 
structure had been devised to justify it. Ergo, they had to find 
theological reasons for throwing this tyranny over or at least 
methods for countering the theological arguments by which it 
was shored up. It is true that in his search for such reasons 
Luther rediscovered St Paul's theology -- though he was not 
above stretching that in one or two places to suit liis own 
purposes. But the evaluation of Luther's work does not really 
depend upon whether or not he was able to find a justification 
for it in the New Testament Epistles. The question is whether 
or not, by breaking away from a religion of burdens ‘too 
grievous to be borne', Luther was in fact demonstrating that 
he was possessed by the same Spirit that enabled Paul to 
throw over the religion of the Pharisees and the same faith 
that enabled Abraham to set out for a new country ‘not 
nowing whither he went'. Those are the criteria, rather 
m the theological niceties which analyse them almost 
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out of existence, which must be applied to Reform today. 

We cannot undo the damage done at the Reformation 
simply by thinking the Reformers’ thoughts in reverse or 
the thoughts of those who preceded them. Even if we could 
accomplish it such a process would only put us in the way of 
repeating the schism all over again, like the boy in the fairy¬ 
tale who asked his fairy godmother to let him have his vic¬ 
torious game of chess ‘just once more’ and went round and 
round it for the rest of time. What we can do, which the 
Reformers with their more limited historical and psychological 
perspectives could not do, is to evaluate both the Reformation 
and the tradition against which the Reformers fulminated in 
terms of causes which were often not theological at all. 

All tradition, including the traditional enunciation of dogma, 
must either be evaluated in the light of some criterion which is 
independent of the tradition itself (and therefore of the group 
which conserves it), whether this criterion be private judge¬ 
ment, the general will, conformity with Scripture, reason, or 
whatever it may be - either that or else the body conserving 
that tradition must claim unique authority to evaluate the 
tradition for itself. Granted this much and the unwillingness, 
of all Protestant denominations at least, to claim a unique 
apprehension of what has been revealed in the person of 
Jesus Christ, I cannot see why reunion of these denominations 
is impossible. The only practical criterion seems to be the 
willingness of a denomination or denominations to agree on a 
particular course in fact. The agreement to do something in 
common rather than to find a common formula or standard of 
belief will certainly seem more convincing evidence to those 
outside the denominations - and may in the long run seem most 
convincing to the denominations themselves - of the fact that 
they share a common faith. Practical disagreements cause 
divisions; practical agreements are required to heal them. 
What such agreements can reasonably be foreseen? 

The tendency of Churches to disintegrate on practical iss^’ 
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las been noticeable since New Testament times when the 
suggestion that Jews and Gentiles should eat at a common 
table rocked the Infant Church. In this, as in other cases, the 
'hreat to the Church’s unity increased as factions grew in 
coherence by the emergence of party leaders. There is little 
loubt that the need to define the ‘True Church’ by means of 
i single representative in any one place, that is the bishop, 
irose from the necessity, real or imagined, to ‘defend’ the 
Z^hurch against disruptive elements that were beginning to 
nake themselves felt. The danger of heretical teaching (the 
jreek haeresis means no more than schism) lay in the fact 
hat it was thought to constitute the distinguishing mark of a 
)otential sect. In the twentieth century the bishop provides 
lome defence against factions within a single denomination 
)ut much less so than formerly. The practical necessity of 
llowing varieties of teaching within one church has been 
ecognized by the Establishment for at least a hundred years. 
5 uch variations are irreconcilable even by the expert and to 
he novice bewildering. But they are necessary for reasons 
vhich are partly political and partly psychological. An assistant 
)riest whose sermon displeases his incumbent must either lose 
lis job or rewrite his sermon. A preacher who preaches other- 
vise than from a book, even if he is careful to confine his 
freedom’ to illustrations rather than to subject matter, 
nevitably allows some of his own psycho-sexual development 
o enter into his portraiture of Christ. Jesus the Ascetic, Jesus 
he Aesthete, Jesus the Reformer, and Jesus the Revolutionary 
- these are only a few among a host of types. 

What is to be done? If we leave on one side the fulminations 
gainst schismatics to be found in the Epistles of Jude and 
; Peter (one could never get away with such language i^th aij 
Anglican pulpit nowadays!) the New Testament does not seem 
o leave us with any very clearly defined policy for cieaiing 
vith heresy. Many if not most of its books are concerned with 
he problems raised by it but they offer no final solutiorJ ,* even 
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St Paul’s methods seem to have been somewhat ad hoc. ^ Ther 
is, however, one book, the First Epistle of St John, which k 
especially concerned with this question and which is the resul 
of mature reflection upon it. It does not lay down a policy bu 
it does suggest an attitude towards those with whom w< 
disagree - people whom its author, by the way, does no 
hesitate to describe as antichrists. ‘They went out from u. 
but they were not of us; for if they had been of us the^ 
would have continued with us: but they went out that the] 
might be manifest that they were not all of us’ (i John 2:19) 
‘ Given enough rope the heretic will hang himself’ is perhapi 
a rather free paraphrase of this verse; but it underlines tb 
conviction which is inherent in it that however deplorabb 
schism may be in itself the consequences of schism are not wha 
we should fear. The Spirit of Christ who alone maintains tb 
Church will in fact provide it with all the protection it need 
whether or not we think he is doing so. To preach the possi 
bility of staying together, of including within the fellowshi] 
of mutual love all who do not positively exclude themselves 
rather than to claim success in achieving it, is the primar 
work of the Church. Such an order of priorities puts a largi 
question-mark against the policy of the Church of England ii 
making the Historic Episcopate (whatever that may be) ai 
essential mark of the Church and at the same time excludinj 
from communion all who do not recognize the peculia 
authority which this mark confers.f 

It may be objected that ‘ togetherness ’ is a somewhat vagu 
conception. What is it that Christians are expected to share 
There are at least three possible answers, (a) Ideas an^ 
resources for particular projects; Christian education ii 
bnd and the circulation of Christian literature throughou 
the 'orld are obvious examples. This degree of cooperatioj 

* T ‘he second chapter of his letter to the Galatians well illustrate 
Paul’s pragmatic approach. 

\ of Common Prayer. Rubric to the Order of Confirmation. 
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And when the full story comes to be written it will be sur¬ 
prising if it is not found that some of those who were concerned 
with ‘ Life and Work ’ regarded ‘Worship ’ as coming well within 
their terms of reference and in fact treated the ministries of 
other Churches as valid, whatever ecclesiastical law or custom 
might say. 

(b) Mutual Recognition of Ministries. There are reasons, 
however, for going further than the World Council of Churches 
has yet done and reasons as urgent in their own way as the 
plight of refugees. It is hot necessary to look overseas to see 
the absurdity, with clerical man-power and salaries at their 
present level, of manning six churches, representing three or 
four denominations, within half a square mile of city suburb; 
of compelling six ministers, on financial grounds if on no 
other, to compete for popular support. It is easy to say that 
the ministers ought to initiate cooperation, organize their 
fund-raising ventures jointly, and arrange their services in 
such a way as to give one another holidays. But the matter 
doesn’t end there. Would their congregations encourage such 
an arrangement? Would they be willing to worship in one 
church for half the winter and in another church the other 
half in order to economize on the coke bills? Or even suspend 
worship for a month in the church of their choice in order to 
give their own minister a holiday? Free Church congregations 
are usually ready to welcome preachers of any denomination 
and worshippers likewise. But the Anglican congregation which 
requires the luxury, by global standards at any rate, of Holy 
Communion every Sunday must have an Anglican priest. 

What is the objection to training clergy of differing de¬ 
nominations to take over one another’s functions and admitting 
them to a comprehensive ordination? Theological arguments 
of almost limitless complexity have been advanced, at one 
time or another, to prevent this. As the situation has grown 
more desperate they have been gradually reduced in number; 
at the moment the outstanding difference between Anglicans 
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j;,'may loosely be termed Federation, (b) The ministry - with 
. or without a common discipline of the ministry (of which an 
important feature would be control of the minister’s salary of 
^ course). Mutual Recognition of Ministries is the name given 
^ to this, (c) Intercommunion - that is to say the actual par- 
f ticipation by people of varying denominations in the com- 
2 munion services of each other without the prior necessity on 
r the part of any of them for a blanket approval of all details 
I of the rite. 

I (a) Federation, Agreement to ‘stay together’ is in fact the 
I basis of such federation as has so far been achieved among the 
I Protestant Churches; that is to say it is the announced intention 
j of those Churches constituting the World Council of Churches. 

^ / But it must be added that since its formation the position of the 
] Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa (or rather those 
a sections of it affiliated to the World Council) has come in for a 
I*; good deal of criticism and the suggestion has been made that, 

<■ failing the expression of a sounder attitude towards policies of 
racial discrimination in that country, membership in the Coun- 

Y cil should be denied to that particular Church. This is in despite 
j of the fact that this Church had not retracted what had been, 

I, on paper and up till then, the only requirement of membership 
. - the continued confession that ‘Jesus Christ is Lord’. The 
f weakness of even a minimal credal statement as a basis for 
j this type of union is thus exposed in the face of hard political 
\ facts. 

I But the strength of the World Council does not lie in the 
_ degree of dogmatic agreement that has been reached (for the 
maintenance of which in any case there is no guarantee) but 
j; in the extent to which common counsel has in fact led to 
common action. For this reason ‘Life and Work’, the earlier 
I movement among Churches to pool denominational resources, 
t did not wait upon agreement in ‘Faith and Order’, the move- 

Y ment for reconciliation in the field of worship, before taking 
t tokens of the Church’s concern to the world’s distressed areas. 
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and other Protestant bodies is over the place of the bishop as 
the source at any rate of discipline (and perhaps of ritual order). 
What change in the position of either side is to be looked for 
here? 

The Historic Episcopate is one of the four foundation stones 
of what is known as the Lambeth Quadrilateral (the Bible, the 
Creeds, and the Gospel Sacraments being the others). This 
was put forward in 1888 by the Bishops of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion as the minimum basis for organic union with any 
other Church. But seventy years later organic union had begun 
to look less necessary, perhaps even less desirable than it had 
seemed then. In his Cambridge Sermon the then Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury asked the other Churches to consider 
‘taking episcopacy into their systems’ but he was careful not to 
state precisely what the ingredients of the medicine were.* He 
added that he would be willing himself to undergo any 
ceremony of ordination that might be required by other 
Churches, thus seeming to imply that the discipline of ministers 
and not valid ordination is in fact the issue of the day. 

It is probably fair to say that other Protestant denominations 
regard a minister, once ordained, as fully competent to decide 
any practical questions of discipline for himself. (Presbyterians 
in some cases insist on his acting in company with a group of 
his equals; Congregationalists with lay representatives of his 
Church.) But in the Anglican system the authority of a priest 
is essentially a delegated one. 

There are two ways out of this impasse: a reduction in the 
authority given to the rank-and-file minister on the part of 
the Free Churches, which is very unlikely, or a reduction in 
the monarchical status of the Anglican bishop from that of a 
foreman to that of a chairman, a first among equals with his 
priests. The multiplication of sees which was suggested in an 
earlier chapter (on quite different grounds) might well make 
such a development easier; it would, after all, only represent a 
* The Archbishop Speaks. London (Evans), 1958, p. 63fr. 
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return to the much higher density of bishops which was 
common in earlier periods of the Church’s history. A reduction 
in the number of paid clergy might make the transition easier 
still. 

(c) Intercommunion. This is perhaps the most interesting 
possibility of all. It depends upon a willingness to leave 
questions of ‘validity’ (of orders) and ‘regularity’ (of ritual), 
which mean little enough to most Christians in any case, at 
least partly in abeyance. The urge towards definition in the 
name of Good Order and for the sake of assurance (‘I know 
this is a regular service; I am not sure about that’) has been 
exceptionally marked in the growth of the Western Church. 
It is debatable how far the desires which it represents are 
altogether healthy ones. Transplant the faith to the Far East 
(or even to the Middle East where it originated) and many of 
the questions which troubled the Reformers seem much less 
important. It is perhaps not surprising that it is in the East 
that the most significant attempt so far made by the Protestant 
churches towards reunion has in fact come about. Bishop 
Newbigin of South India has probably as wide a knowledge 
as any man living of the problems of reunion and he is em¬ 
phatic in his suggestion* that intercommunion, that is to say 
the inclusion of ministers not episcopally ordained in an 
‘episcopal’ communion, is the most useful line of advance. 
Furthermore this is a form of reunion which the rank-and-file 
can hasten. If Occasional Conformity, why not Occasional 
Nonconformity? Such a step has the advantage of requiring 
no sanction from ecclesiastical authority. The only disability 
imposed by the Church of England upon someone in com¬ 
munion with another Church is ineligibility as a parochial 
elector. And from an Anglican point of view the monarch 
gives a lead in Occasional Nonconformity whenever he or she 
travels North. 

* Newbigin, L. The Reunion of the Church. London (S.C.M. Press), 
i960, p. 189. 
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The objection usually raised to such a suggestion is that by 
loosening the ties of loyalty to a particular denomination we 
diminish the sense of responsibility to the Church Universal. 
This is one of those ‘self-evident’ truths which on closer 
examination seem extremely doubtful. The affection of a 
child for its parents is often strengthened in the long run if it is 
encouraged to sit lightly to many of its earlier attachments in 
the search for its own way of life. And the Church is concerned 
- or ought to be - with a very long run. 

There is one question which may be unpalatable that has 
to be faced at this point. The development of the practice of 
intercommunion ‘at the bottom’ may encourage an atmosphere 
of mutual tolerance and understanding which will make less 
necessary a good deal of the liaison work carried on ‘at the 
top’. I have said that the Oecumenical Movement seems to 
have passed its point of maximum acceleration. Is this because 
any further advance on the present measure of cooperation 
between friendly but administratively separate organizations 
would mean a reduction in the raison d’Hre of the Movement 
as at present constituted? That real integration might involve 
not more committees, reports, and study-groups, but fewer? 
Committees have always been something of a weakness in the 
clerical profession. In the Oecumenical Movement they seem 
to have reached the proportions of a disease. 

The discussion so far of the question of reunion must have 
appeared to many readers largely academic. A question which 
is certainly not academic is ‘Why do people go to church in 
any case? ’ Answer that and you will be in a better position to 
answer the question ‘Why do they go to this church rather 
than that one, and why not to several churches indiscrimin¬ 
ately?’ If the answer is ‘Because the rules forbid it’, then ask 
‘Why and when were the rules thus set up?’ 

Taking the first question and leaving aside the simple 
answer ‘Habit’ (which might account for a surprising pro¬ 
portion), the reply which I imagine would ring a bell with the 
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largest proportion of churchgoers would be ‘loyalty to the 
cause’. The danger implicit in this answer is that the cart 
of virtue may get put before the horse of motivation. ‘ Doing 
my duty’ - as laid down by authority - can all too easily be 
made a substitute for asking myself the question ‘How can I 
witness to what I really believe in? How can I best give glory 
not to this church or that but to God?’ 

Once loyalty to the institution is seen to be less than the 
highest of virtues the question of discipline begins to assume 
a different aspect. Exactly what end is supposed to be served 
by preventing a Free Churchman voting at the election of 
parochial sidesmen? Is his equality with other residents of the 
parish to be limited to burial rights? It is almost grotesque to 
treat as of less value to the parish church the services of 
someone who chooses to worship in a chapel than those of 
someone who chooses to worship nowhere. The first step 
towards making a person responsible is to give him responsi¬ 
bility; and the first step towards including the Free Churches 
in the fellowship of a Universal Church is to act as if this were 
already so. 

Not only is seventeenth-century discipline as out of date as 
the language of the Prayer Book which prescribes it but the 
whole purpose of discipline in any ecclesiastical organization 
in Britain has, since then, fundamentally changed. Excom¬ 
munication was mentioned at the beginning of this chapter; 
such discipline was a practical necessity in a church undei 
persecution (as the Early Church was) when disloyalty might 
have had disastrous results for the rest of the community, if. 
for example, their place of meeting had been betrayed. Ii 
may even have been a necessity in a nation under the threat o: 
political revolution (as the seventeenth-century nation-churcl 
believed itself to be). But in the circumstances of twentieth- 
century England such discipline is practically meaningless. 

Any discipline imposed nowadays must be imposed and 
accepted in the name of some particular purpose to which 2 
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group of people pledge themselves. It is appropriate, for 
example, to religious orders and guilds within the Church of 
England (indeed the Free Churches themselves might be¬ 
come to be viewed in this way). But excommunication imposed 
by a National Church which embraces - even by baptism - less 
than two-thirds of the nation can scarcely amount even to a 
loss of face. 

Why has the ghost of ecclesiastical discipline been so long 
in laying? The answer lies partly in the kind of respect for the 
Church which originated with its political and social influence 
and which has survived into an age when many are ignorant 
of almost everything to do with the Church except its claim 
to command respect. To a greater extent it survives in asso¬ 
ciation with an ill-defined kind of superstition; excommunica¬ 
tion was at one time thought to be equivalent to damnation, 
and any student of the Englishman’s attitude to his clergy 
will recognize that it has seldom been entirely free from an 
element of fear. 

The elimination of prejudice, often handed on through many 
generations and deeply entrenched, is, therefore, the first step 
towards ‘getting the churches together’; the second is the 
acknowledgement from the outset that any lasting progress 
can come only from the unlimited initiative of God. I say 
‘unlimited’ because the belief that God is circumscribed by 
historical accident, bound by the traditions of his own 
Church, must not only hinder but surely preclude reunion; 
sooner or later two traditions must come into conflict, evading 
what is, in human beings, only a limited capacity for com¬ 
promise. It is for this reason that, with sorrow, little hope can 
be admitted of intercommunion with the Church of Rome 
until that Institution shows at least as much flexibility as the 
Eastern Orthodox in overstepping the divide that separates 
us. There are some signs of this but an honest observer, 
however optimistic, must admit that more will be needed 
before anything approaching intercommunion comes into 
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sight. That the discipline of apostolic succession from the see 
of Peter is important we may allow. (We may even allow that 
Rome is the see of Peter, which is far less certain!) We may 
allow the importance of this discipline up to almost any 
degree. But to assert that it is ^//-important is to assert that 
we believe in a different kind of God altogether; a God who 
would bind us not to himself but to his Sacraments. 

To place the responsibility so squarely with the Roman 
Church is not to overlook the faults of the Church of England 
which, then as now, were grievous and many (though, having 
admitted that any attempt to apportion moral responsibility 
is fruitless, the Anglican may go on to say that since it was 
in fact the Pope who excommunicated Elizabeth I and not 
vice versa, the initiative towards reunion is the logical responsi¬ 
bility of the Papacy still). But the immediate concern of the 
Church of England must be with the Free Churches. And to 
the casual observer it seems tragic that while conversations 
with Presbyterian and Methodist churches continue, it seems 
to be with far less urgency than five or even three years ago. 

The element of urgency depends upon God, naturally. 
But, unlike the path to be followed, it also depends upon 
man. It may be that the time is not ripe, that the motives of 
those seeking reunion are not sufficiently free of opportunism 
or the fear of consequences to reach the goal of truth. But 
if it is not ripe, if the Church of God must continue to be 
represented by a handful of squabbling sects mainly, on 
the historical side, because of the impatience, the lack of 
forgivingness, and the lack of willingness to understand 
among our forefathers of three or four hundred years back, 
then at least let us be in no doubt where the fault lies on the 
moral side. To say that the sins of the forefathers must be 
visited on the children not for three or four generations but 
for ten or twelve is to sink into the worst morasses of pre¬ 
destination. The fault lies with confessed Christians (a small 
proportion perhaps of those baptized) and their leaders now. 
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Jesus prayed that the Church might be one (John 17:22). 
From this two inferences can be made. It could never be 
certain;it would always be possible. In that faith there is one 
course of action that can never be justified in any Church under 
any circumstances. And that is to give up the struggle for 
that goal. 


CHAPTER 7 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THE CHURCH? 


H WOULD rather be called Relevant than Reverend,’ a Canon 
of St Paul’s is reputed to have said to a visiting ecclesiastic 
as he led him up the steps of the Cathedral. It is a natural 
attitude. Indeed, if the reader were to step into the street and 
put the question to the first person he met ‘What is wrong 
with the Church?’, a charge of irrelevance would in all 
probability be the response. But how far can the charge be 
pressed? 

Various reasons for the irrelevance of the Church, its 
failure to answer man’s condition, have been put forward: 
Establishment which, if its implications were fully accepted, 
would make the Church’s organization little more than a 
government department; a paid ministry which gives the 
Church’s officers, whether or not they are conscious of it, a 
peculiar interest in the status quo\ a monarchical form of 
government which seeks to channel God’s initiative through a 
hierarchy enjoying a vested interest in good order (and a 
form of good order which is often largely out of date); an 
ascetic spirit which justifies those who find in its attitude to 
their sex rather than in its attitude to persons as such the out¬ 
standing difference betv/een the Church and the World. 

All these things are inclined to make the Church and its 
message irrelevant to many people. The existence of the 
Church in the world is a fact which means so little to thenr 
that they do not even bother to take it for granted; the utterances 
of its leaders mean, if anything, less. It is this attitude on the 
part of the majority which makes many churchmen sa} 
‘Why doesn’t the Church do something?’ as if by mounting 2 
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campaign against gambling-machines (or striptease or in¬ 
temperate driving) and by making the Church stand for racial 
equality (or chastity or not losing your temper) they would 
make the uniqueness of the Church’s message any clearer to 
the man in the street. 

Such a view is mistaken. There is only one thing that can 
ever be peculiar to the Church — and that is its own brand of 
otherworldliness. And if men are not looking for the resources 
which another world makes available, not looking in fact for 
the whole truth about themselves and their circumstances then 
irrelevant the Church is and must ever remain. To provide a 
balanced account of the Church’s irrelevance must therefore 
be the theme of a final chapter; to suggest that there is a sense 
in which the Church can be rightly irrelevant as well as 
wrongly; and to point to some signs that the Church is 
discriminating between the wrong and the right kind of 
irrelevance as seldom before. 

Take Establishment, to begin with. It is not to be supposed 
that an alliance between Church and State must necessarily 
obscure the Church’s Gospel, though it has in fact done so. 
There is at least one way in which a National Church can 
illuminate the Gospel and that is by the suggestion which it 
carries with it that a religion - of some kind - is a thing that 
every reasonable man, woman, and child ought to want to 
cultivate. It is a suggestion which is particularly appropriate 
to children. Emphasis on the difference between Christians 
and others which minority Churches are inclined to make is 
seldom acceptable to those who have not yet reached the age 
of adolescence. In childhood it is especially important that 
religion should be unforced. 

It has been the tradition of the Church of England to take 
the practice of organized worship for granted. And that is 
surely the right attitude, at least in general terms. He must 
be an unimaginative person who supposes that the claim of a 
visit to this planet by its Maker is one that can be dismissed 
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without a second thought - especially if a second visit is 
promised. And while it is true that the methods adopted for 
interpreting to each generation precisely what difference this 
visit has made and is making may be irrelevant in the highest 
degree, that does not alter the fact that the questions raised 
have got to be answered. To be able to make the silent assump¬ 
tions that the issue of religion (whether or not he agrees with 
the official form of it) is one that every citizen ought to face 
who is prepared to think for himself at all - this is one of the 
solid advantages of a National Church. 

Nor is it unimportant that it is in the form ‘To worship or 
not to worship?’, rather than, say, ‘To assent or not to 
assent?’, or ‘To subscribe or not to subscribe?’ that this 
question is put. The Church of England is, I think, the only 
Christian body in this country whose constitution can be 
almost completely delineated by its Prayer Book. The Church 
of England recognizes, as does no other, that organized public 
worship - though far from being the whole of religion - is an 
indispensable part of it and the one part which only a church 
can supply. In this it is right. 

The ineffectiveness of which the Churches are often accused 
- in the same breath as their irrelevance often enough - is a 
natural indictment in those who are not Christians and who 
therefore enjoy different standards of judgement. But it need 
not be felt by Christians as a particularly serious one. ‘You 
cannot understand Marxism except from within the Com¬ 
munist Party’ is, doubtless, a maddening defence of dialectical 
materialism. But it is a perfectly permissible one, both in 
logic and in practice. Mutatis mutandis^ the Church’s critics 
need never be talcen very seriously unless they are themselves 
living and thinking within the context of a worshipping 
Church. The very fact that Christians are prepared to spend 
so much time and money on something so apparently ineffec¬ 
tive as worship (for we are not so blind that we cannot see 
what is meant by this criticism) ought only to lead our critics 
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to examine more closely our motives for doing so. They may 
discover that worship, like the faith which supports it, is in 
fact a ‘secret miracle’. It cannot be proved in the sense of 
being experimented with - unless one is willing to make the 
experiment with oneself. It is partly because I regard the 
Church’s worship as so important that I have not ventured 
much criticism of it in this book - and partly because, since 
the Second World War, the Church of England has been 
going through a liturgical revolution which is far from com¬ 
plete. While I would not regard it as beyond criticism - far 
from it - the superiority of Anglican worship over any present 
available alternative would be the main plank, if I were called 
to make one, in the defence of my faith. 

But a Christian is not called so much to defend his faith 
as to proclaim it. We are entitled to be asked therefore: 
‘Discounting for the moment its manifest failings, of what 
other world is the Church of England in fact giving evidence - 
in particular through its most characteristic and (you say) 
its only identifiably Christian activity, worship?’ On the 
answer given to that question we cannot refuse to be judged. 

In the first place it is worth noticing that, even in worship, 
the Church is a learning as well as a teaching body. Anyone 
who embraces membership of the Church - certainly anyone 
who is ordained to its ministry - must take a great deal on 
trust and is expected to do so. The Church takes a great deal 
on trust from its Master, after all. I suppose that if they had 
first to be satisfied that the Church was doing more good 
than harm and was certain to be an intelligent and responsible 
employer, few people would join the Church in the first place 
and almost no one would be ordained to its professional 
service. Only if a man supposed that the best organization 
available was set up in such a way that it could never provide 
evidence of the love of God or treat its members fairly ought 
he manifestly not to join it. Only if he had proof positive of 
the fact that it was not merely failing to work with God but 
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actually working against him ought he - once he had joined 
it - to leave again. Religion which is sufficiently adult to know 
the difference between faith and superstition is not abandoned 
simply because the community of faith fails to live up to one’s 
hopes of it. That would imply that faith had been placed in 
the Church where it ought to have been placed in the Lord 
of the Church. On the other hand (and this is still more often 
forgotten), not to expect the Church to live up to one’s hopes 
of it is tantamount to hoping for nothing from it; in this sense - 
of expectancy - the Church is and ought to be an object of 
faith. 

In the second place we must recognize that the Church’s 
worship is and is meant to be in part an act of witness. This 
was more obvious at a time when the liturgy was divided into 
two sections and the ‘beginners’ were excluded from the 
latter part, a practice that it would be difficult to revive now. 
Those who participate in the liturgy, even those who - as they 
imagine - study it objectively are expected to draw certain 
inferences from it about the nature of the God who is wor¬ 
shipped. Unnecessary accretions to Christian worship may 
make these inferences difficult but that is not reason enough 
for giving up the attempt. 

It is a corollary of the thesis I have put forward that the 
organization of religion, necessary in itself, has in fact intro¬ 
duced into Christian worship many elements that are at best 
unnecessary and at worst positively misleading. State patron¬ 
age, for example, has led to the erection of buildings of such 
dimensions that, if they were filled, the congregations could 
in no sense be said to constitute a Christian community, a 
prerequisite for which must be the possibility that its members 
may be known to each other to some extent; and the relegation 
of Holy Communion to a place in the Church’s timetable 
which suggests a service for the specially pious - another 
conseqeunce of mass-baptisms — is now seen to be a contra¬ 
diction in terms. 
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The reader who would agree that these accretions have left 
such scars on the Church’s worship as to make it virtually 
unrecognizable might be tempted to go further. The Earlys 
Church threatened to topple the Empire with its talk of a 
Kingdom ‘not of this world’ (John 18:36) and it may be 
thought that of that witness there is so little left in our worship 
as to make what is left a relic scarcely worth keeping. Such an 
inference, I believe, can be shown to be wrong. 

I believe, as I have tried to make clear, that Jesus did not 
found and did not intend to found a Church in the sense 
that the word ‘found’ is normally used of societies and insti¬ 
tutions ; and that therefore we do not have to judge the Church 
- indeed we dare not - by its historical achievements, the 
extent to which it has fulfilled or is fulfilling a ‘policy’ which 
its ‘Founder’ is supposed to have laid down. There were no 
rules, no ceremonies, no appointments in the sense which is 
normally given to those words - and certainly no book. But 
this does not mean that Jesus meant nothing to follow from 
his life and ministry. He gave the world no creed, no ortho¬ 
doxy, no programme, and very few precepts. What he gave 
to his disciples, the ‘inheritors of the Kingdom’, was far more 
important than any of these. He gave them himself. And he 
gave them an understanding of who he was, by the communi¬ 
cation of which the Spirit of God has worked in the hearts of 
his followers to produce a community of worshippers which 
spans the centuries and the continents. The Spirit of God has 
created a Church and maintained faith in that Church which 
has not died, and I believe cannot die. 

This is the Church which has survived the forms and 
formulas by which men have tried to constrain it. This is the 
Church which accounts for the ‘overplus’ that convention, 
the flight from freedom, the itch to ‘do good to others’, and 
all the other motives of ‘religious’ activity which I have 
touched on, can never explain away. What the world calls the 
irrelevance of the Church is its essential characteristic. For 
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‘being good’ and even ‘doing good’ are sooner or later 
vitiated by a sly kind of self-regard. Worship, if it has a grain 
of understanding, can scarcely be guilty of that. 

This is not to say that the otherworldly quality in the 
Church which the rest of mankind labels as irrelevance is its 
only essential mark, though I think it is the leading one. 
Whether the community of the Holy Spirit has any other 
marks besides reverence for the name of Christ and faith in his 
Resurrection by which it can be positively identified I do not 
know. It may be that the survival of a Church which is true 
to the Spirit of Christ depends in the long run on a succession 
of bishops tracing their ancestry to the Apostles; the con¬ 
tinuance for so long of the Protestant Churches (for example 
of those in East Germany at the present time) scarcely seems tc 
encourage this view. It may be that it depends ultimate!)/ 
upon one interpretation and one only of the Sacraments or oi 
Paul’s teaching about justification by faith. Whatever may 01 
may not be the secret of the survival of the True Church, its 
importance does not lie in its being an identifiable institution. 
Christ’s people can be recognizable without being identifiable. 
That is the crucial point. And from an objective standpoint 
the importance of its survival lies in the evidence which il 
bears of the fact that God can bind into one fellowship men 
and 'women who have nothing in common beyond theii 
humanity, and who stand to gain nothing by their fellowship 
except that fellowship itself. 

As was suggested in the first chapter, the evidence of the 
power of coexistence among his worshippers is about the 
only evidence of the power of God and, therefore, of his 
existence which is left to a generation whose technical know¬ 
how enables it to do almost anything except coexist. Tc 
allow that evidence to be heard and seen is, worship excepted, 
the main justification for the Church’s expensive macliinery, 
Perhaps it is the only justification since those who are satisfied 
with this evidence of God will certainly want to worship him 
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They will not need to be cajoled or wooed into doing so. And 
really wanting to worship they will find their own ways and 
means of accomplishing it. The test of any ecclesiastical 
organization, for them, will not be the purity of its worship as 
defined by dogmatic or aesthetic exactitude but the extent 
to which it affords Almighty God the opportunity of proving 
the power - not of a general and well-meaning beneficence - 
but of his own particular kind of love. What progress can the 
Church of England claim to be making in attracting those 
who, when they see him in action, will in fact want to worship 
God? 

Perhaps the best claim can be made by those who are making 
the effort to transplant worship from the parish church to the 
homes of parishioners* and thus liberate it from type. It is an 
effort which places an immense strain on the paid clergy 
(many of them overworked already); this may explain why it 
has not been widely adopted. But it has a double advantage. 
It bridges the gap between religion and life by incorporating 
in worship the objects of daily use - when, for example, an 
altar is made of what is normally a kitchen table. And in 
stressing the place of the individual in worship it affords an 
opportunity to introduce one’s neighbours to Christian 
worship in a way which the parish church, which would 
overwhelm him not only with strange words and strange 
practices but also with strange people, could scarcely hope to do. 

The importance of the Church’s renewed interest in 
the Stewardship of money is often represented as lying 
in its ‘results’, by which is meant an improvement in the 
Church’s financial resources. But this is only the tangible 
evidence of a far more important result, the imparting of 
the good news, by laymen, that sacrificial giving brings a 
new dimension of purpose into what had before been an 
aimless or at least a narrowly self-regarding religion. It is 
For this reason that the success of Christian Stewardship 

* See Southcott. The Parish Comes Alive. London (Mowbray), 1956. 
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campaigns must rank among the major signs of revival in 
Church life.* 

There are signs of renewal in the Church’s leadership 
which ought not to be overlooked either. Early in i960 a 
former Education Officer took up his appointment as lay 
secretary to the Primate of All England, a post equivalent 
in status to that of a chaplain, in responsibility perhaps 
greater. It was the first hint of its kind of the possibility of a 
‘diarchy’ in the Church’s administration, that is of equal 
authority for lay and clerical members. If this principle were 
widely extended the possibility would be opened up not only 
for a large number of clergymen to be released for their proper 
functions, but for the whole theory of Church government to 
be revolutionized. 

In June of the same year a scheme was announced in the 
Diocese of Southwark for allowing young men to be trained 
for the priesthood at night-school. This move not only widens 
the opportunities for the educationally under-privileged to 
enter the ministry, but might pave the way for worker-priests 
to be not the exception but the rule. 

A week or two later another bishop went on record as in 
favour of a modification of the freehold and compulsory 
retirement of the clergy, thus adumbrating one of the most 
urgently needed of reforms, the direction of the clergy and the 
dismissal from paid employment of those not worth their keep. 
Only such a reform, coupled with powers to decide for herself 
which of her buildings she will close and which demolish will 
ever convince either the Church of England or anybody else 
that she is mistress in her own house. 

* See Rice. ^What is Christian Giving?' London (S.C.M. Press), 
1958. If Christian Stewardship ever came to be looked upon as ‘the 
answer to the Church’s problems’, or, worse still, a reason for sup¬ 
posing that ‘the Church is rounding the corner’, it would indeed bt 
disastrous. The Church does not exist to solve problems, not even its 
own! 
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If these suggestions were implemented and some others 
which I have hinted at, what sort of a Church of England can 
be looked for in, say, half a generation? An Englishman is 
not expected to be proud of his Church, but it should be 
possible to invite him to be glad of its opportunities. Those 
opportunities ought to be - and I think, generally speaking, 
are - of greater interest to him than its failings. I propose, 
therefore, to close this chapter with a brief sketch of what the 
next fifteen years might bring forth. 

An indispensable first step towards reorganization is, I 
suggest, the disposal of redundant churches and the recovery 
of their benefice incomes. For the fifteen-year period I have 
mentioned, the Archbishops’ Commission* suggests a figure 
of 790 churches to be either demolished or made a charge on 
the Exchequer. On the Commission’s own admission this 
figure is not based primarily on pastoral considerations; indeed 
no evidence from the school of thought which regards these 
considerations as outweighing all others was actually received. 
I believe that a figure of between two and three thousand 
churches to be demolished or else made a charge on those who 
want them maintained (which is not to say the Government 
necessarily) is not unrealistic. Not all of them would be country 
churches by any means. 

It is often said that if a parish is allowed to grow beyond a 
certain size it is pastorally unmanageable. But the same is 
true if its staff shrinks beyond a certain size. And in any case 
the same could be said of a diocese ; and first claim should be 
made on the moneys recovered for the creation of new dioceses, 
at least half a dozen, beginning with London and Oxford. It 
is absurd to complain, rightly, of the individualism of the 
Anglican clergy if they never see their bishops from one year’s 
end to the next. 

The isolation of the clergy could be further reduced by 

^ Report of the Archbishops' Commission on Redundant Churches, 
London (S.P.C.K.), i960, p. 29. 
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ordaining a number of men who are now held back by lack 
of educational qualifications (real or imagined) who, after two 
or three years in a parish, could go back into the world as 
worker-priests, returning later to the full-time service of the 
Church either as incumbents or as equal partners in a group 
ministry according to their qualifications when and as, after 
mature refiection, they believed themselves to be called. 

As a complement to the work of the priesthood, full- or 
part-time, would be the ministry of those who felt themselves 
to be called to the full-time service of the Church but not 
necessarily to the service of the Word and the Sacraments. 
They could be ordained to a diaconate from which they might 
serve the Church in its social activities, youth work, and a 
variety of administrative responsibilities. In such a capacity 
they would enjoy much the same pastoral opportunity as the 
traditional assistant priest, would be and be seen to be clergy 
in a new sense (the male equivalent of a woman worker being 
no more paradoxical than the female equivalent of a priest), 
and their capacity as assistants to the parish priest could and 
should be dramatically represented by their assistance at the 
distribution of the Holy Communion. They would live rather 
than speak for the Church. Such deacons would be free to 
return to secular occupations, if they wished to, on the same 
basis as the worker-priest, serving a parish, that is to say, 
only in their spare time. To persuade them to remain in the 
Church’s full-time employment would be a healthy challenge 
to the Church at large - and in particular to the congregation 
which they served. 

Of the priest who aspired to an incumbency or was selected 
for one - for independent commands would be in the nature of 
the case fewer — a further qualification would be needed than 
is now normally required. A knowledge of local government 
and some experience in teaching would seem to be essential 
in the modern incumbent as well as familiarity with some of 
the regulations governing the operation of the Welfare State. 
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working knowledge of psychiatry is not to be looked for 
the average clergyman, but there would seem to be some- 
ing to be said for sufficient required reading to assure him 
his ignorance. From a knowledge of Greek he might be 
irly dispensed. 

Of the laity a reformation of such a kind would make two 
jmands, it being taken for granted that the whole responsibility 
r raising the Church’s money and the major responsi- 
lity for spending it rests with them. First they might be 
ked to provide an incumbent with all the expenses of his 
fice where this is not already done - and this should normally 
elude a part-time secretary. (What other profession envisages 
e expense of thousands of pounds on a man’s qualifications 
id then expects him to write out his letters in his own hand?) 
icondly the laity should be given the opportunity of enhanc- 
g their clergymen’s salary from a stated minimum to a stated 
aximum - or at least they should be allowed to aspire to it I 
i return they might be given an equal opportunity with the 
shop of vetoing any appointment to the job. 

Such reforms take time. Two thousand clergymen cannot be 
>mpulsorily retired at sixty, even if their retirements were 
)read over fifteen years. Nor can they easily be persuaded to 
:cept shared responsibility so late in life. But there are other 
Denings for unattached clergymen - adult religious education, 
>r example, for which there is an increasing demand, and 
ork in schools or in factories. Nor can congregations num- 
sring a hundred thousand be persuaded to travel twice 
i far to church - in a few cases three times as far - with- 
nt some encouragement, even if they have bought a new 
ir. 

Nevertheless I believe that it is in this direction that things 
LUSt go - and they will go that way all the quicker if they can 
e seen to be doing so; if, in other words, a clear target is set for 
lurchpeople to aim at. But not if they are encouraged to 
link of the Church of England as Theirs’ only in the sense 
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that it is laid on by a paternal beneficence to provide them wii 
the spiritual comforts to which they have grown accustom( 
over the years. 

For it must not be supposed that it is by better administr 
tion or in new forms of ministry alone that the Church 
potential can best be set free in the world. Something more 
needed. And first a willingness among both clergy and lai 
to let go some of those superstitious beliefs which obscu 
rather than illuminate the good news of a living God, by tl 
proclamation of which alone the Church continues to live. Mai 
of these stem from the deeply rooted conviction that tl 
Church is no more than the Nation (or part of it) dressed i 
in its Sunday clothes, what Karl Marx would have called 
cultural superstructure, a phenomenon thrown up by historic 
forces which are not supernatural at all. To relinquish th 
idea is important not only because it gives the Church j 
opportunity to flex muscles which for too long have atrophie 
but also because to let the truth be known is a good in its ov 
right. 

Among such beliefs are that worship is what you do in 
church, whether or not you understand what you are doini 
that the health of a church is measured by the number 
people who do this; and that those who fail to do it are failii 
in their allegiance to the Saviour - full stop. In withdrawii 
such foundations of popular thinking about religion we mu 
not, of course, fail to substitute something more positive. Ar 
this will include, for example, the belief that since religic 
begins in the intellect they are equally guilty who fail to think 
and think regularly - about the truth of their faith. 

Another popular fallacy - and one to which I have referrc 
before - is that the Church not only ought to be but by the me 
fact of Establishment (or Apostolic Succession, or whatev 
criterion you happen to fancy) is the conscience of the natioi 
that for this reason it enjoys not only a divine right to tal 
illustrations of its great themes - Love, Sin, Forgivenes 
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edemption - from daily life as evidence of the truth of the 
rospel, but has the further right actually to tell people how 
lis daily life ‘ought’ to be run. For this falsehood must be 
ibstituted the truth that only in so far as its own life is a 
^production of its Master’s need people expect to find them- 
dves compelled to acknowledge its authority. Not simply 
ecause it carries the label ‘Church’. 

Last but not least of the superstitions which are ripe for 
estruction is that belief - or rather that pair of beliefs which, 
espite their evident inconsistency, so often go hand in hand - 
lat religion is something ‘ private ’ and therefore not quite nice 
) speak about and that ‘it has nothing to do with one’s 
jelings’, i.e. is best represented by a lantern-jawed determina- 
on to serve God whether you like it, whether indeed you like 
im, or not. 

Undergirding all these beliefs and the hardest of all to 
radicate is the traditional view that the Church is to be 
idged, like any historical movement, by ‘results’. These 
results ’ may be thought to lie in the field of social reform or 
dnce that is now largely the responsibility of the State) in the 
umber of Church adherents and the maturity which they are 
apposed to have reached. But the goal of the Christian life 
> not ‘ results ’ in this sense, in whatever area of life they may 
e looked for, but holiness (which is furthered by emotional 
laturity, but not identical with it). And holiness, thank God, 
j something which God only can judge. Yet the notion 
emains widespread that it is by failing to ‘ re-christianize 
be nation’, or whatever the catch-word of the hour happens 
D be, that the Church is falling short today. 

The Church’s failure does not lie and never has lain in 
:s failure to christianize a nation, to influence history, or 
0 tot up its membership to a respectable sum. Its failure lies 
a those enterprises, be they church parades, casual appeals 
or money, compromises aimed at securing the Church’s 
iroperty, petty dishonesties such as are involved in clerical 
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subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles,* or constitution 
escapism of the kind that the freehold epitomizes, in which t 
Church is false to the truths she proclaims. It is in the preser 
always in the present, that significant failure is to be discovere 
And it is only in the present that such failure can be rooted 01 

These beliefs, which I have tried to express as concisely 
possible, perhaps too concisely, are superstitious. That is 
say they are the result of equating human aspirations with tl 
Divine Will, of attempting to confine the Deity within t] 
limits prescribed by the culture of a particular age and rac 
They are dying - the movement towards Christian reunion 
evidence of it - but dreadfully slowly. How to accelerate tl 
process? Two convictions are required. First, whether or n 
she sees fit to claim it, the Church of England is entitled 
freedom. Institutions belong to men as well as men to instit 
tions. Secondly, the paramount use of whatever freedom ^ 
find ourselves with must be the setting of our own house 
order - and not other people’s. 

‘The time is come for judgement to begin at the House 


God, 


* A revision of the Thirty-Nine Articles was attempted sor 
twenty-five years ago by five diocesan bishops. Their effort was Tosi 
and (see reports of the Church Assembly Debate for 12 Novemb 
1959) has only recently been found. It would be interesting to knc 
how many clergymen in the Church of England today could sincere 
subscribe to Article Thirteen in the form in which it now stands ai 
in the sense in which it was penned. 
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This Penguin Special is a short, violent attack on the degrada¬ 
tion of capital punishment. The authors show that capital 
punishment is not a deterrent and serves no useful purpose 
whatsoever. They examine the attitude of the retentionists 
and of the judges. They analyse the actions for which those 
convicted have been hanged in recent times. Finally they 
make a moving plea for sanity in the future. 
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outstanding books ever written on capital punishment. He 
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Leslie Hale, M.P. for Oldham (West) and witty protagonist of 
liberty in every form, gives an unequivocal answer to this 
hotly debated question. He takes six case histories to build up 
a mass of evidence which shows beyond doubt that the inno¬ 
cent have been hanged. In an appendix he cites many cases 
where a wrong verdict has been recorded at the trial and an 
innocent man has only been saved by the admission of subse¬ 
quent evidence. 
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= THE STAGNANT SOCIETY 

Year by year, Britain’s rate of economic growth has been falling 
behind that of her competitors abroad. Attempts to provide 
economic expansion with stable prices have so far conspicu¬ 
ously failed. The reasons, Michael Shanks argues, are not 
basically economic but are deeply rooted in our social structure 
and our way of life. What is needed is a drastic reform, not 
only of our trade unions - though this is a first requirement - 
but of our whole system of industrial and class relations. It 
is class divisions which above all inhibit economic efficiency 
and growth. 

After a penetrating analysis of the problems caused by class 
barriers, Michael Shanks proposes a comprehensive and 
highly radical programme of economic, social, and political 
reforms, designed to make Britain a united, dynamic, efficient 
society. Much of what he has to say will be novel and disturb¬ 
ing to trade unionists, industrialists. Conservatives, Socialists, 
and Liberals like. 

But, challenging though some of his conclusions may be, it 
is impossible to doubt the urgency of the problems he raises. 
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Should money be automatically levied for the Labour Party 
from a Union member unless he formally contracts out of it? 

Should our exports be jeopardized because a couple of 
Trade Unions are pursuing a vendetta over demarcation or 
poaching? 

What of wild-cat strikes, and irresponsible shop stewards, 
and dubious elections, and the enforcement of the closed 
shop . . . ? 

And how far are the employers at fault? 

As Labour Correspondent of a responsible newspaper 
Eric Wigham is both better informed and more sympathetic 
to the unions than many of their critics. He knows their uses. 
But in this book he exposes their weaknesses without fear or 
favour. 
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Historically - and often by chance-the Church has been ’'''^| 
too closely identified with the State and too prone to cling 
to an organization which Is almost medieval in oonception. 
Professionalism among the clergy has been as great a 
danger to it as that tendency to asceticism which seems to 
be inherent in much of Christian thmklng. Above all the 
forces of reformation have had a habit of breaking away 
entirely from the body of the Church. 

This Penguin Special dvoes not aim to convert those outside *' 
the Church or to condemn those v\nthin. It is a challenge ^ 
to the latter to take nothing for granted, and to the former to ^ 
re-examine their pet criticisms of the Church. In short it is a, 
dispassionate .survey of the cracks in the fabric. 
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